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INTRODUCTION. 


'riu‘ lollowiiiLC M<'iuoiritis will servo to illu^tnite in .some 

m**asur<‘, the h-ieliiiir p.ntieulars eomhM‘U‘«l with the Miij* of I’lMhiiiu 
niel may, perhap'^, he fouiel to answer most of ilje(piesti(»n‘<that wotihl 
s^^e;^^‘st th(Miis('lves, as to the sitiiatitm, pli) •'leal eonstruetit>n, sur- 
faee, extent vVo of this litth* principality. In tlie M iseellane.ai.s ohser 
vations that are annexiMl, an att<Mnpt is ma<l(‘ to convey soiiie idi'a of its 
( tovei finient,po|iiilation,res()\irees, N:e. Th(‘reniaiksma«leon thos(‘ .snh- 
jeetsiiiav it is prohahle, he eonsi(lere<l as nnetpial to th(‘ intere.st tlicy 
excite, or the comparative importan<‘c attachisl to tluan, an<l the* 
mea«^n'.‘ notices ^l\en, would <louhtless justify the ohjeetion, l)ut, it is 
hopi d, not eounteiiane»‘ tin* <‘onelusion. that such was at I rilmtahh* to 
catvlessncss or indilference ; however i«'ady I may ht* to aeknowhal^n* 
the impel feet, pel Ihips tritliiiL^' nature of tln‘ information conveyed, 
I must depri'cate the sUspi<*ion <»f its onoiu.it ino from such a, cause. 
JtidiM'd if apol(»^ies Were necessary for the lo(tse, ami uneouMected 
sketch I have V('iil\ir('d to ^uve. thoreare not watilin^M inaim, stance, 
that mi^dit he otieied in extenuation. 

'riie Survey of (\iduou haviiio in every instance heen eomlneted 
after the manner oliserved u ith reLmnl tothat of Soand.a, nopart ieular 
account of the nieiliod pursued in eairyino it on will now he riapiired. 

'file ilutles (»f the estahlishnient, with referene(^ to the aliove- 
nientioned <listriet heino complete<l on the dlst OeloherlSl.'i, it w’as 
placed undt r in\ directions ami ordered to proeeisl to (’oduon for 
the purpose of surv evino t hat Ihineijialit y. Some delay ms-esHarily^ 
(a-euinsl in airanoino for this underlakino; the Survey howi'ver, was 
finally < ompl' ted on the dl st of ()etohei I(S17, thus rendering' the 
wliole time consumed in its execution [>re(‘is« ly tw<iyear.s, a |M'riod 
it is hoped that will tad he deemed as havinij heen protiaot<‘d to a 
l^n atm’ len;^dh than was eonsi'.tent with dm* aei uraey, and what was 
ahs.)luu.'ly iiL‘cess,uy, from theditlieult nature ol the country. 
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In speaking of the situation, aspect and phy- 

SituatioQ. construction of this territory, it may be de- 

sirable to describe it under two heads, first that of Codugu proper 
embracing in a general sense the whole of the country above the 
ghauts, and secondly, that consisting of the districts lying beneath 
this ridge, those combined portions forming the principality. Codugu 
proper Is situated on the summit, though occupying but a small por- 
tion of that range of mountains which formed the boundary of 
ancient Kerala.* The western ghauts are here elevated 

about 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and covered 
everywhere with almost impervious woods, present to the westward 
a steep and precipitous suriace, towards the east, however, they 
have a gentler declivity ; Muddukayray the capital of this moun- 
tainous principality, lies 63 J miles almost duo west of Soringapatam 
(it being only 51" north of that place.) It is situated in the midstot 
the hills and is in latitude 12^^ 26" 20^ longtitude 4*^ 80' 46. 
The posso-ssions of tliis state above the ghants, stretch on the north 
and west, to the champaign country of Mysore, and on the south 
t() the conhnes of the hilly dj^trict of Wynaad ; that portion of the 
country lying below the ghauts, is of conOnod breadth, but extends 
at its most we.stern point, to within a few miles of the sea, embracing 
within its limits a small portion of Mallialhiin and Tullava.f The 
extreme limits of the temtory lie between IP 65" 23*' and 12® 49' 

♦ Kenda the incieot u&meof the Western tract which comprises the 
modeni countries of Malabar, Travaticoro and Canara. Konken is the northern 
extension of this low countiy. 

t The Punwunnie river falling/ into tho ne i af Cbandergcrry formed the 
ancient boundsiy of those two provmc'H now known uiulor the mixlcrn names of 
MUsbir end GaostSy the dirieion Ix-tweeu whic h i« tho Peyirngiiddy river whose 
■ticsin lepiiates the two CoIIcoioratui. 
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33' north latitude; and 4'' S' 23' and 5° 14 ' 10' longitude wH 
from Madras observatory. 

Codiigu is hounded on the north, partly by 
boundaries. the talook of Buntwalh in Canara, and is sepa- 
rated from it by the Nettniwutti and Cooinai’- 
darry rivers which for the extent of 34 miles constitute its frontier. 
On the eastern part of this northern boundary by the district of 
BuIIuni or Munzeerabad and is there partly defined by the Keiii- 
mawutty river. On the east by the talooks of Konoer, Arculgixle 
and Bettadipoor of Mysore. The Can vary for a considerable 
distiinco (near 20 miles) marking the division. On the S. E. by the 
Talook of Heggadeveneotta ; and on the south by the district of 
Wynatwi, the line of demarcation j>assing over the summit of tlie 
Bnimagerray hills. On the west it is bounded partly by the district of 
Tellichcrry in the Province of North Malabar — the range of western 
ghauts separating the two countries for the space of nearly 65 miles, 
quitting them however, the line of division takes a direction to- 
wards the sea, when having npproaeh(‘d the town of Coombla, it 
rcceds for a short distance, after which turning towards the north 
if forms a junction with the Nidtrawntte river, at the north-western 
c.xtremity of the country being bonndcil for the last 81) miles by 
the bdook of Beakull belonging to North (’anara. . 

A momentary glance at the map of Codiigu 
will shi'w the great irregularity of its iigure ; 
and the cnmparative smallness of its conUmts in 
projiortion to the extent of iU boun<lary it is imcoinjiassed on the 
west, s(»nth, and part of tin* north, by tin* Briti^h jiossessions which 


Remarks on the 
bouiulary. 


extend along its limits for 22l)J miles (!:> of which are occupied by 
Wynaad and the remainder l»y (’anara and Mulliallum). The terri- 
tory of Mysore runs along the eastern frontier for 131) miles thus 
making the whole periim^tm’ isjual to 368} mile^, an extent of boun- 
dary greatly di.sproportionate to its area. The upper country with 
the exception of Yails(*wra talook is generally defined by natural 
limits. The ghauts on the south west, and the stupendous ridge of 
the Bnimagerray inounUin.s on the south, present the most distinct 
boundaries ; quitting this chain, the ea.steni frontier is marked by an 
immense forest, except where the Cauvery forms the line of separation; 
approaching the northward, this woody belt gives place to the open 
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Kopefl of Yailsowra, whose limitHiire defimnl hy a factitious boun- 
Mary.* 

The Districts below th** jrhauts tUvided by ufis'at a l>arrior 
from tlie country on tln*ir summit, naturally form a |H)rtio»i of Ma- 
labar and (\'\nara which th»*; m'lrly intei-scct, ainl which indce<l 
they formerly belonged; it will b' seen that their limits with tho 
cKceptiou of tho nortlcTu lin‘ are quite artificial, tho boundary 
Win^^ in scarc< ly any plac ; defin 'd by objccU forming a natural 
barrier.t 


C’odui^oi is of a vi'rv iin'j^ular ontlim*; couhl 
Extent mal art'a. its form lx* ndinMbt' to aii\ dotenniiia'oliourc, it 
would be to that ol‘ a tiian^h' hM\in}.C if'' apex 
at the extrenii' wcstfia point Itsleie^ah from iiorlli to .south is ijl 
miles and from east to we.st b li miles -tin ).se dimensions however 
continue hut fur a vny short spm*e. 

The oritrinal possessions of this prineipalitv Wi'ie eonlineil in 
all pnthahilitv in the first instance, witliiii tin* preeints of tlm most 
hilly parts, tin' eireiimstanei's which led to an enlar^^mieiit of those 
<‘Hijtraeted limits, will he found «h*tailed in tin* slight historical 
sketch that is oiv<<n It may however, ht' ohservasl that Sooleeya- 
WHi actjuired hy purchase; llmr wastin' ;^dft yftlie Hednore Kajahto 
one i;l‘thc (’odu^u (’hiefs; Ihmjay ainl Bullaree w'cre ae(|uired fiH)m 
llydcr partly at the purchase of peae<‘ with thost* mountaineers, and 
paitly as tlie eomjiromise for certain violat<‘d cn^^if.^^tmieiitH, and Vhiil- 
s.)wra was olitained l>y coinpiest. its extent was c(»mprised within 
tho^e limits till the year iKO^wIicn the Bntisli (jovernment, with 
its Usual lil)i?rality, in consirleration of tin* sinonlar fidelity and em- 
inent services of the late chief, ceihul to him* the bilook of P<Kjttoor, 
now formin'' one of the most valnahle portions of the country. The 
present extent of this principality is douhtlosH great<jr than it ever 
could have been at any previous pcrifxl; it corujirises an area of 

* The boundary is known with the greaU'st exat;tii«*MH and preserved with 
the utmost solicitude, a small path runs along it for nearly the whole circuit. 
Guards are placed at short intervals for the particular purpose of prevoating itt- 
irusion. 

t Kniff detailed aocount of the boundary in the Appendix. 
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2l05j of fc/iis apace the loww district occupy 680-2’^ 

those above tlio ghauts I585-I-5*. CaJcuIating however, from the 
immediate summits of the ghauts the division will be thus, above, 
12d0-l-l4l below, 899-1-9. The accompanying table will be found 
to exhibit eveiy information with regard ta the area occupied by 
(be interior divisions of the country. 
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Hj, imUi «> Ufg«»porti«n owgrowB wHh fewita 

|PoH»ci*y- «twinly hilly, •nd*»urfiw#h*vmgevetywhew«wli 

I m«qu*liti<»oflet*l.*» in no pl^ U> pronent nny 

j^ing resembling * plnin, Ihe cnpobilUe* of this principality as it nw 
olfen itaclf to observation, would bo concluded as more circuniioribod 
than oven its narrow limits would load it to bo supposod. The natural 
rapacity of the country however is very great, and only requires a 
more enlarge.! popuUtion to call it forth; fonwU of a gigantic ^wth 
and everywhere a vigorous and florid vegetaUon, indicate fully »t« 
productive powers, and the generid figure of the hills, covered wi^ • 
rich and deep earth, remlcr them almost everywhere capable of being 
cultivated; they have r.H.ia and soil sutfleient for instiiring vegoUblO 
produeti.ins, and promise fully to repay the labor and expe^ of hus. 
liandrv. while iU fertile valleys yield in the same extent of surface in 
the proportion of more than double the quantity of the neighbouring 
ilistricts Water, 8.1 necessary for all the pur|)oses of agriculture, is ob- 
tained in abunilanoe. the nature of the country ensuring it a profuse 
supply, such a character is however, only immediately appliwblo to 
Olugu proper ; Yailsowra and Nunjarajputtun have all the aridity of 
the open plains of Mysore and something of their comparative stonlity. 

In the districts below thp ghauts, tho soil of the cultivatcl lands, 
is more superficial and less pnsluctive, an.l of that of the upper 
grounds is almost barren.a large portion consisting of all the induraW 
stone, oommon throughout the wesU^rn coast; where more favorable 
they arc civered by but a thin stratum of clay; tho valleys in part of , 
those districts however are tolerably fertile, and throughout Soolocay 
and Punjee are adapted to the cultivation of tho Aroca tree; steep, 
narrow, shcltowl alike from the extremes of heat an.l cold, and always 
retaining a considerable moisture, they possess all tho necessaries 
lequisito for tlie success of those valuable planUtions. 


E«iiin«t« of th« 
hilly and plain cul- 
tivated and iinculti- 
TaUd laodt. 


A reference to the tccomjianying table will 
convey a tolerable correct ifiea of the quantity of 
land under cultivation in each particular diatrict 
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TABLE thewinj! generally the proportion ofcvitimted lande. 
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been obtained by the 
measurement on the 
plan of the space re- 
presented cultivated 
and may be consider^ 
ed as near the truth 

M such a mode is cap- 
able of. 

A reference to 
the ta1)le exhibiting 
the area of the inte- 
rior divisions will ena- 
ble the portion culti- 
'^‘ted In each immotli 
»tely to be ascertain - 

The total as 
hero given shews the 
gantry under cultl- 
Ration to be in pro- 
portion of about one 
ll-SC-lOOths of the 
whole country. 
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Itwillbesaen from the pieoeediiif thet^Oft 
notmofe then one 11| of the whole axeek rendered eaboereieni to 
the wints of men; thie very limited proportion ie in e greet m ee aur e 
eooounted for by the rugged netore the country, the epece o^teble 
of cultivation could however be still greatly enlarged, as a very 
greet share of that extent^ now covered with forest in point of level 
and s(^ is calculated for it, and at the lowest calculation ( of the 
whole is fit for the plough, this of course will be understood as r^er* 
ring to the cultivation of dry gn^ns, that of rice is capable of being 
increased, but, in a much smaller d^free — the extent of waste land is 
only great in theKiggutt Naad talook, and but only a portion of it 
is capable of cultivation.* 

It has already been said that, throughout the whole country 
there is no space, however small, sufficiently level to be characterised 
as a plain. Indeed Codugu is one series of hills, varying only in point 
of elevation, it will not be necessary to particularize the area of each 
range; the fall of the ghauts alone may deserve a specific mention, 
calculating from their summits till they melt into the lower hijls of 
the districts situated at their foot, the declivity of that portion of 
the ghauts coming within thisterritory.occupiosa space of 2613 3-5th 
square miles, the whole of which is a steep precepitous descent clothed 
with a majestic forest *' 

Like the hills, woo<l is too much the character of this country 
to require a statement of the area that may be particularly occupied 
by it, indeed there are but few places that can be called at all open. 
Yailsowra is the only exception. 

% 

Referenc* to the Encompassed by the possessions of the British 

surrouuding couii- and those of Mysore, the countries surrounding 
Codugu are too well known, to require here any- 
thing but a brief mention as to the reference and connection which 
they may bear to it Codugu broken by hills, covered with woods, 
having but indifferent roads, and no large towns, holds out but few 
temptations to an extenmve intercourse with its neighbours, the 

• Much of the si)ace reppwented m wwte nny »t oue lime hav# been 
enitirated; Isit from Imig disoae, has degeaeriited iuto swamps which caaooi be 
reodertd arable. 
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superior edvantages it enjoys for the producdon of rice renders it 
however in some measure the granary of the countries in ite vicinity. 
The fertility of the soil, and the habits of the people enable them 
fully to administer to the wants of their neighbours in this particular. 

The geographic position of this principality renders it an object 
of importance in a military point of view, whether considered as bor- 
dering on the confines of Mysore and in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital of that state, or regarded with reference to that part of 
Malabar and Canara, which it approaches in point of locality. 

The aspect of Codugu presents an entire for- 
est, thelongand narrow cultivated valleys enchased 
within it, servos but to render those vast woods more striking ; the 
whole of the eastern I>oundary presents a remarkable geographic line 
of demarcation, exhibiting an almost uninterrupted: and impervious 
wood from the Burmagerray hills, till to reaching the Cauvery ; this 
space is wholly uninhabited, advancing westwards the woods decrease 
ill density as the country improves in cultivation, and becomes gra- 
dually thinner till nwhing the western ghauts, the immediate sum- 
mits of which, partially bare of wood, are clothed with a luxuriant 
Imrbago. S<^uth from VecnijcndorfKitt, those jungles become less im- 
penetrable, and the who!.; of Kiggutt Naad(with the exception of the 
easteni boundary) including the Hurmagerry HiUs is comparatively 
open, at least when contrastctl with the deep forests of the contiguous 
district Approaching towards the north, the thick umbrageous woods 
«»f the centnil pails give way to the date, sandal, and other trees, and 
.shnibs of a mure nicagn^ soil, leaving yailsowra an almost perfectly 
champaign tnict. 

But a small portion of the summits of the ghauts is free from 
.iwngle ; their western fa e presents a continued forest of immense 
KUturo imrtmlly snlwidiiijr at aomo distance from tlieir baae Wood 
Imwover is the unvaricl fcatun, of these rej,dons. The lower districte 
ot I nil- and Sooleeay are overgrown with it. quitting them however 
mid luivancing towaixls the sea it grmlually decreases. BuUaree and 
1 ungee iKong gcncully clad with a more thin and scanty garb, still 
ti.rtlu.r,«p,,jtawlnng westward it entirely gives way to the cultivated 
'Alleys and banxm revky slopes of the greater part of Poottoor 
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The western ghauts, running nearly fix)m 
Monniaina north to south, divides this Territory into two 

unequal portions diflfering in many essential particulars; the general 
configuration of both however is abrupt and broken, the most pro- 
minent ridge of mountains, as to height and extent, is that forming 
the summits of the ghauts. This chain is unequal in its elevation, 
and somewhat irregular in its direction, having a large curvature 
immediately at the hea4l of the Thorikahna ghaut, the ridge however 
experiences but little interruption in the course of oO miles, ninning 
from Subramuhni on the north to the Brumagerry hills on the south ; 
towards tlie west it fills with grsat steepness, demrent fr»>m the 
summit to the f<K)t l>»unggenerHUy from 'H to .'1 miles, the first |mrt 
of which is particularly rapid; to the east this (‘hain has in many places 
a precipitous descent, and is generally hUm‘p, the declivity extending 
however, but fur a comparatively short distamss its length Ivaring 
no com^mri.son with that of the westTn face; innumerable ridgt's 
bmneh ort* fnmi this range, but all diiiiunitive in prt»p<»rtion to the 
fmrent from which they spring, tlioy decrcaia* in height as timy reeo<lrt 
fnuii this ridge, but have everywhere narrow summits, and steep 
declivities, Todiandama^l, situated 13J miles almost directly west 
of the Pettah, detaches itself in a picturesipie manner from this 
collossal range, and raises its |)ointed summit al>ove all others; this 
l»eautiful hill the most elevated in this |>art of the ghauts, cun only 
Ui viewed with efiectatsome distance beneath itsbiise, its measui^>- 
ment is feet above the level of the sea, 8oohramuhni part of the 
t;anie ridge, and situated on the northern confines of Codugu, ancl 
fsirtly se[»aniting it from Mysore, has nearly similar claims to pre- 
eminence, it being only 99 feet lower; the height of these two points 
will convey some idea of the elevation of this chain, which on an 
average is in scarcely any place more than from 4 to ^^00 feet below 
them. 


The Bnimagerry range of hills, ninning in a direction from 
east to west, and situated on the (Kmthem limits, constituting a 
i'onnidable natural barrier betwe<.*n Ccsiugu and Wynaafl is the 
next in importance; its general height may bo about 4500 feet above 
the level of the sea, it consists of a table land from the elevated 
plain of which detached summits rise. Davashi betta is the highest 
of those, being only however from 100 to 150 feet more elevated 
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than the other pcaka. The northern face of this range has a steeper 
as<^ent and of greak‘r length than that looking towards the south- 
ward, giving to Wynaad the appearance of having a higher general 
level then Codugii. Davashi betta is a place of pious celebrity and 
ha .1 been the residence of Suneeashees for time immemorial; 
numerous devotf'cs resort to the small spring at its foot from which 
issucH the Letchmun Tinit, and a journey to Davashi betta is 
Hupjxised to add efficacy to this pilgiimage. 

Of the 'minor ridges, that supporting the table land upon 
wlfifh Muddukayray lies is the most conspicuous. Noorkull naad 
rising on the south eastern extremity of this chain is the highest 
|K»int»;fit, those ranges branching off from the stupendous moun- 
tain of Soobnimuhni are next in consideration, running from that 
hill they ]>ass a long northern boundary for a considerable distance 
and are liigh and steep. 

Numberless insulaWd hills giving way to steep slopes chequer 
the surface ot the country; of tho.se, (_V)tay Bitta is the most re- 
in u'lvablo, this iiuinense mount^iin lies 9 miles nearly north of 
Muddukayray its elevation is not greatly below that of the range of 
ghauts, and its luuse oocupie.s an immense extent of country, the 
snuiiuit of this hill is euinparatively fiat forming a kind of waving 
l.ihle land, its sides alone are clothed with forest, and innumer- 
a.)le cultivated valleys occupy the recesses in them ; almost immedi- 
ately oil the top of ( /otay Betta there is a tine reservoir of water 
>v uieh, ill every season retains a constant supply, close to it is a rudo 
temple dedicated U) some of the numerous deities that share the 
homage of those iiiuiinbiins. Maullimby Peak lying on the con- 
liiiOH of Yailsowra and Yoddooa iiaiui Ls the next in point of eleva- 
tion it is however more remarkable for the Ixviuty of its figure 
which represents an exact cone, tlian for its height. Other detached 
hills and ri»lges, tho’ numerous are not <leserving of any particular 
notice. The hill close to Veerajendorpett and Moogoatgayray 
Ix'tta are tho moat remarkable ; they arc both steep, hut low, the 
latter presents a precipitous rocky acclivity towards the west ; there 
w a small Pagoda on its top; some few detached ranges are situated 
along the eastern boundary not however remarkable for either ele- 
vation, or ex Unit ; amongst them Seedaswar and Mawcull are the 
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most prominent, the former guania the pass, or rather wooily defile 
that gives entrance to Codugu, and attracts attention, as being fur 
some years the place of retreat of the adventurous cliiefs of those 
wild regions. A Pagtxla dedicated to Siva occupies the top of 
this hill 

Of the mountains below the ghauts, the immense ridges con- 
nected with, and bninching from them, form the j^rincipal ones. In 
tlio lower districts tiiusc chains descend with great steepness leaving 
a large space along the foot of the gluiuts, one unvaried exU iit of 
precipiU)U3 hills, and impenetrable W(Kk1s. The ninge lying on 
the southern boundary stretching from Tulla Can very to Pur- 
ruthuddy betti is the most remarkable, presenting an uniiiU*rruptei.l 
ridge for the whole distance, having nuincnms minor bnuiches running 
frmi it; of the few detached hills Buntatualo, Kunneeyar (loota and 
Bulla naad are the most conspicuous, the former is the highest; 
they are however all comj)aratively low but very sb'cp. 

From the above enumeration of the most 
Qonml^ pnnninent mountains, the gent*ral (‘haraeU’r of 

perficies and coufi- su|)(‘i'fieies, and configuration of the country 
giiralion. will be inferred ; covered witli chains of hills of 

equally various elevation as direction, itHasp<‘etl8 
greatly diversified; but its geneni), and almost invariable features 
arc ruggedness. The whole of the western portion of the upp«‘r 
country lyii^g vicinity of the range of ghauts is abrupt, and 

inountiinons : (putting tliis Alpine tract, and approaching the east- 
w'ard, the various nimifications of those hills, l(x)so themselves in 
the steep low ridges wliich insensibly subside in tlio undulating slopes 
of the most eastern parts, the as|>ect of Yailsowra is of this waving 
nature, and though not immediately flat, has a much larger portion 
of plain than any otiicr part of the country. Descending the ghauts, 
whose mountainous wall gives tlie upper country the appearance of 
an immense ten’acc; we find the superficies of the lower districts equal- 
ly marked by those rugged asperities, tliat distinguish the more ele- 
vated tract; quitting those lofty ridges that descend from the range 
of ghauts, the higher acclivities give way to eminences of lesser mag- 
nitude which gradually sink into steep but low slopes infinitely 
varied as to shape, and extent, those again are lost in the gentle un- 
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duUting rocky table of which the more western parts are formed. 

The rough and uneven surface of the country is everywhere di- 
versified by narrow and steep valle3r8, which are occupied by the ara- 
ble lands, this situation being the only one calculated for the culti- 
vation of rice. The breadth of those valleys, varies in proportion to 
the steepness of the country, they rarely however exceed half a mile, 
and in the more hilly parts, frequently are not more than a fourth of 
that distance; winding along the bases of the eminences that border 
them, they run for considerable distances, occupying the narrow 
cliflfl of all the high grounds affording sufficient water for the pur- 
poses of irrigation; the narrow valleys are cutaway to increase tlie 
extent, and if favorable are formed into terracies for the purpose of 
further enlarging the space capable of being cultivated. 

The general principle upon which the coun- 
^BouudanM Codugu is divided, difiera but in few par- 

ticulars, some of the terms excepted, from the 
other mountainous countries occupying the summits of the western 
ghauts, and those situated below this range of hills. The talook 
of Yailsowra and the small district of Nunjarajputtun form an ex- 
ception to this observation, resembling botli in superficies and pro- 
ductions the open country of Mysore, their divisions are arranged 
after the manner common to those of that country. 

The accompanying map, exhibits every particular regarding 
the internal divisions of Codug^, it will not here therefore be requi- 
lite to state their relative position with regard to each other, as a 
•light inspection of the sketch here ofi^red, will convey every desi- 
rable information on this subject, and the table given in page 5 will 
be found to solve every question, that could arise as to their super- 
ficial extent; a few brief observations however may perhaps illustrate 
both. 

Codugu, was divided into five talooks under the late Rajah. 
Yailsowra on the north, Kiggutt naad on the south, the centre space 
which may more particularly be called Codugu proper, being under 
the imme^te control of the Dewan Cutcherrie at Muddukayray. 
The districts below the ghauts are partitioned into two talooks that of 
Sooleeay and Poottoor. 
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Those larger diviaioiw formed for the purpose of civil admm- 
istraiion have at different periixls been modifiod or altered, as caprios 
or convenience may have diotateil, the smaller com|)onent parts 
which form them, are the ancient jmrtitions of tho country. 

A talook consists of any indefinite number of najuls, tliis being 
the next smallest teiTiUuial division, it is again sulslividud into 
gramas, and those* int» nuiguuies, * which are still further separatod 
into wiirgas, this last ns mo denoting the fields or estate of tho 
husbandman or occupant 

The k'rm nnad pronounctsl sometimes nanh, is general through* 
out tlic nu>rc southern jiarts of' this nuigo of ghauta, and much 
used in Mjdabar, l)ut scarcely known towanls the northward of 
Codugu; this denomination means distrii^t genr*mlly, but sometimes 
country (as Wymuid iV:c) the divisions of* the talook s of tho lower 
country are arranged exm tly aflUu* a similar manner with those 
just mentioned, their dcimminations however having some differonce, 
the term niagunnie In ing substituted for that of naml, which it 
resembles in every other parti mlar. 

The lesser divisions of Yailsowm are denominatetl hobolys, 
this is similar but generally smaller than the magunnio and niiad i 


* It uill Ik; iKTciMved tliat th<* lua Nii.iillvr iloiHjoijs ho.v ineiiiiuiiud, are 
not Misc-rkd oil tlio mup, or in the lint of viIIa^oh, anxious to ohtaiii 

those fivijneiit aj»|»iie.»tioiiK were luado for thviii but witiiout aucccM, 

the hutivi* iiutlioMlK'K ('Viiicing the luo-jt uua<.«>ouijtahlc Nulicitudo to conceal 
tbeni. liideod, however Ktriuige jt uiay ajiiwar, it lequirod tho utmoai 
exeHion to obUiu the list nowt|;i\en. On tho flrMt coininenccTnont of tbs 
work t'\ery at tempt wju nude to nii«load tho Surveyois in this particular and 
iiotliiiig but tho most (Imtiiict iVMuranoes that such a proceding inuat nocoaaarily 
put HU mnnediHlo HU>p to the underltiking could produce an alteration in tho con- 
duct th.k had Is eii o!>Herved. After a conmderahlo |x*n<xi of delay and provarica- 
t loll, a register of tho whole of tlio viiiagca and other diviifiotm waa atjloDgih 
procured from the Cutclivrrie, the ouiihhiou of the Hinullor names boitig pointed 
out, woH met tiy the iiwurancM (ko entirely unfoundc<(, that thowo using it 
must have l>een quito iudiflTcrvnt as to the ex|)ectation of belief) that tho list 
which had In-en furnished contained every iwrticular that could bo given, and 
Much precautions were Ukeii,that it was imixMaible Ui learu thoMO names which 
w>?re withheld, as the liihabiUnU bail particular inaiructiouf not to iiifc^tn tbs 
fcurveyors. 


c 
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Nunjarajputtun has no intermediate subdivision, it consisting 
merely of the naad and its gramas. 

The divisions of Poottoor it may be perceived, are rather intri- 
cate, this arises from the circumstance of their having undergone 
some alterations subsequent to the transfer, * the small magunnies 
noted as forming the four large ones which compose the talook are 
some of the ancient divisions which though now recognized by the 
people, are not used in the administration of the country. 

The inagunnie of Soobramuhni exists in a very detached shape 
this orignatfis in the villages forming it, having at one period being 
hold in Inam by the celebrated Pagoda of that name. 

In the districts below the ghauts, it will be oKserved that an 
insulated portion of the Company’s tenitory is included within tlm 
Codugu boundary, tliis consists of some estates which though within 
the limits of the country transferred by the (Company in 1804, were 
specially stated as fonning no part of that which had been ceded'; 
particular reasons doubtleas must have influenced this arrangement, 
no information however has been acquired, as to the exact motives 
that caused the disposition thus made ; there are a few other places, 
sometimes only fields, coming within the Codugu limits; no incon- 
venience however has been found to result from this intermixture of 
country. 

The boundaries of the inWrior sulslivisions are mostly arbitrary 
and facticious, in many insUinees bowevei it will Ikj seen that they 
occasionally follow the course of the large streams and ridges, but 
as a general remark, they have but, little reference to natural 
limits. 

No system of t(;n*itorial partition could be simpler or more com- 
plete, it pivsenting a regular series of sulxadination requiring nothing 
to perfect it, there is liowever a great im-gularity m the areas of tho 
different divisions, but wo are not in pas.s«*.saion of the motives that 
guided tho partition of the country into tluKs** several parts, it is difii- 


• Ths portion of country ceded by the HrHi'-h <M»vpmnient to the Codugu 

Prince in 1804 wss severed from the Centre collectorate. 
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colt to Bay, nor perhaps is it materially necessary to know, what 
cause may be assigned for this disproportion in the superficial extent 
of the various divisions. 


PriDcipJ pl«!e^c.»- proper there can acarcely be aaid 

bas, maiket towue, to be any largo towns, the jwpulation is extreme- 
ly scattered, the inhabitants living on the bor- 
ders of the cultivated valleys, and universally in insulated dwellings 
distant from each other in projX)rtion as the situation of tlioir fields 
will conveniently admit of ; and separated on an average little less 
than half or quarter of a mile asunder, the larger divisions have not 
in most instances a principal village, each naad howev’er in every 
case has a cutcherrie the residence of the Shanalxjgo (or native 
Revenue Officer) where the business of it is transacted. 


Cowllypett places in Yailsowra are Coadlypott 

and Sunny warsuntay, the fonner of those is the 
capital, it is situated in the northern part, and in the hobly to which 
it gives its name, in this town is a cutcherrie, the residence of tho 
Chief Officers of the district, it contains about CO houses, and is a 
market place of some emimmcc, the fair held here on every Sunday 
being numerously attended ; it is also tho seat of some little trade, 
the rice of the interior being here exchanged for tho dry grains and 
cloths of Mysore «fcc., this traffic Is principally in tho hands of a few 
Sivabuctar merchants. 


SunnywarsunUy. 


Sunny warsuntay as the name implies, is the 
place whero^aturday 8 market is held, it is in Bulla 
hobely, and situated immediately in the laige rood which crosflee 
this narrow neck of land, it consists of but a few huts and a cut- 
cherie for the purpose of collecting tho sayer duties, which from the 
local circumstances of the road are very considerable j the market 
is a place of great resort, its central situation rendering it particularly 
well adapted for the purposes of traffic. 


The next place of consideration is Rama- 
Ramapoort or Ra- poora or as its more generally called Ramaaamy 
cunnawey, this is situated on tho bank of the 
Cauvery in the southern part of Nunjarajputtuii naad — there if no 
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town here, it consisting of a few wretclwd scattered huts not desen 
ing that appellation ; this is the station of the cutcherie of th 
District, and is a market place of considerable importance, the fair 
occurs on a WerInesJay, and generally attracts a Jar^e concourse of 
people; bordering the confines of both countries, and on a principal 
road it engrosses all the trade of the adjoining parts, this being tlie 
principal place from which the rice of the neighbouring districts is 
exported. 

Soainwaqx'tt, . Soainwarpctt i.s the next town that claims 

attention ; a market is hi'ld here on Monday, it is 
well supplied and numerously fre([uente<l, the phice itself however 
though dignified l)y the appellation of petta Ls of but little conse- 
.quence consisting of only about 30 indifierent houses. 

Muddukayray the ea})ital of this mountain- 
Muddukayniy. principality, is situated in the midst of the 

hills and somewhat in a central p(>sition, it seems to have been 
chosen from its comparative ditTiculty of access; and this feeling 
appears common to most Indian Highland Chiefs, as they are found 
invarially to fix on (as if t(3 render security more secure) the deepest 
recesses of their Alpine retreats for a place of residence; Muddu- 
kayray wo are infonned was fixed (m as th(5 seat of (loverument by 
Doda Voerappa one of the early princes of Codugu ; lying on the top 
of an elevated table it is nearly the highest inhabited land in the 
principality ; its local position is extremely picturescpie and beau- 
tiful, surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills; it is situated in the 
small basin at their foot^ and shelU‘re<l in some measure by them 
from the violence of the wiiuls, to which its elevated site would 
expose it. 

The town of Muddukayray is small and insignificant, it con- 
sists of a petta lying a sliort distance wist of the fort, running 
in a long, and rather straggling line, which scarcely allows it the 
merit of regularity, some scattered houses, lie immediately close 
to the fort, the whole however, in both places, not amounting to 
more Hian 300 ; most of them of a wetclied appearance, and few 
with the exterior of comfort, or cleanliness ; The seat of no trade, or 
manufacture it owes its importance entirely to being the residence 
of the chief, and indeed, is principally inhabited by those belonging 
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poTnediat^'ly to his personal establishment. A market is ludd hem 
^every Friday, it is movst abundantly supplu'tl, an«l attracts a very 
large concourse of people, most of whom however belong to the 
country. 

Veen.Jen,ler|«tt. . '’.■.-ny.Mi.l-nM-tt is tl,,. Iar-. st, «,„| it ,nnv 1« 

said the only town in (VMlugn.it situatctl in the 
southern parts hi niile.s S. K of Miiddukayniy, an<l iiimn'dintely on 
the communieatioii In'tWis-u the Western eojLst and Mysore ; tlnmgli 
a place of tiu! greatest consecpn noe in the eminlry, it is t)!’ rcct nt 
birth having In'eii founded by the laU* Ibijah about yeais sim e • 
Its tirst |M)piilation eonsist«‘d tif th(>s(‘, wlmm he hiul in his |ir« <latory 
excursions swept away from Mys(n*e ; hut principally <if theinlialii- 
tants of IVriapatam, nkIioIKhI here for proUa t ion when that place 
was destroyed by the SulUin to prevent its falling into the hanils 
of the Hritish. 


Veemjendri'pctt is a large straggling town containing about 
500 houses, uj)\vards of 200 of whieh Isdong to ehristains ; they an) 
however, almost all of a mean appearance, and althoiigli the whole 
|a‘nnanent trade of the eonntry iseentensl here, then' are lajt few 
sympOims of either atHtienee, or growing pn»sjM‘rity : having no manu- 
factures, its chief support must 1 m‘ in tralfie, for this, its situation w 
particularly ad vantago\is, litting it in a great mea.sure tor being, a 
staple beiweeii Myson* and the WestTii coast, at present however it 

has not attained this desiralile perogative ; it is notwithstanding a 

mart of some eonH<‘([uenee, and tin*, fair whieh takes phu'c hen*, every 
Friday, is the largest of tlie pen<Mlieal markets held in tin* country ; 
all the pnxluee of the southern parts is brought here for.sjih*, also that 
of the distrieta in its vicinity, it being the principal plaee from 
which they are exported, the neighlMairing inhahitanta of Mysore 
resort here in great numljer. Rice is the chief article which they 
take away wdth them. 


* Tt WM MtAbliHhfsl Veepajender in commemoration of a meeting that 
took place between General Abercroiuby and himself during the war with Tippoo 
some time in the year 1792 
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Biv^^ainundala is the principal place of Thawn- 
I.ai'atiiuii(Lila. situated at the junction of the Cauvery and 

Kuiinikay streams hut owes its celebiity more to the Pagoda there 
tlian its size or trade, it consisting only of a few scattered houses. 


, There is no town of any descnption in Kig- 

Ki^'gutt ihuul. , , , , . , ,1 M 

giitt rnuid through which even the smaller vil- 
lages are hut thinly seattensl. The cutcherie which is considered the 
clii«*f place is in llngigayray naad ; the principal authorities of the 
district live at it. 


Besiiles Muddiikayray tliere are tliroe other Arrah- 
Piilfio s. muhni, or palaces, the most remarkable is Naku 

niunl, it was laiilt }»y the late chief, and is now" occupied hy some 
branches of his family; the next is (lurrawully in Gudday naad 
where reside tin; descendants of tlw* second brother; and lastly 
Jlahlayray in the naad of that name. This was the residence of tlni 
presf ut chief before his >u.r(‘ssion to[M)wer ; the three pahu'esjust 
mentioned are not remarksdde either for exUuit, or elegance ; the 
fust Is the largt‘st, it is fortifie<l after the native* Cushion by a strong 
wall w ith small round ba.stions at the angles ; the circumfenuice of 
this lortitication is exceedingly limiU^d, it is however surrounded 
by a vi‘ry det'p ditch, and high embankment, leaving a small open 
space Utween the inner w’alls, and this outer work; the approaches 
to it an* guarded by various barriers, thus, making the whole com- 
parativ(dy strong , the other two have but little remarkable about 
them, they are alter the plan ot all other native houses, but well built 
upon a Vi‘iy large scale, and enc(nn|)asse<i by breiustworks, and the 
road leading to them m'curod by barriei^ The lands in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of those palaces are esUiU's severally belonging to them. 

There arc no other places worthy of notice 

Jlurilu:‘l;iuu''r* tl.ciii there are but 

few’ of any consequence, indeed, none in Sooleay. 
HullanT the c^piUl of the magunnie of that name may deserve men- 
tion, as being a place of some small tnnle, the cutcherie here is the 
s»‘at of the principal autlnirities of the district. Bedderholay, 
Neirrenuggurra, and Kullukidi situated on the great rojid proceeding 
to Mangalore are each small towns consisting of, from 15 to 20 
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lio\i^.s aiid In Uiein centre the little tiulHc earned on in those {mrts. 

PiK^ttoor though the chief place of the talook 
Poottoor. petta, and is only reinarkahlo for a laryo 

Pag«><hv, and hciiig that when* tiu* principal cut- 
cherie is stationed ; rdd».>or the capital inagunnie of that name is 
8ituat4*d exai-tly under similar circumstances. 

The ennmeratii>n that has just. lH*‘'n given, contains all lluwe 
places that des<‘rve any particular mention, it will imt !«• necissaiy to 
state* any further here the ditfereiit plaee.s where enU heirics aix) 
situated. 

The Table of Ttivisinn and villages showing all Inferma- 
ti(»n of this miture, and as it ha.s hmi alread^ observed, that, tbenj 
are no particular cu.sbas to <‘ach of the minor districts, it N\ill b(^ un- 
<lei'st<KMl that those otlia*s are the chief phuu's of them. 

The nigged nspe<t of the country fully 
FerU Droogs <tc. answei's all those purposes for winch n'gnlar 
fortiheatioris are designed, strong in its numerous 
fastnes.ses, it is almost everywhere fort-iliisl by natun*, each bill, 
oflei's a new j) 08 t, and thi<'k waMsiH pres<‘nt, a phu’eattuiee foreoma’al- 
meiit ami defence, thus guarded, it nspiircs but litth* art to inereasu 
the (»]»stacles winch naturally oppose themselveH, this has l*ern done 
to an extent, that spc'aks foreildy the atUehiiient of those moun- 
tjiineei-s W their native \Nild.s. 

„ , „ ,, , Though fora long time the chief place in 

Foituf Miuldukay- \ ; 

rny. ' (xlugu th(‘n W'as no loilihcation till the ivigii 

of the SulUii whoerect4'd the })res4.‘nt om* 

As a military post Mnddukaymy 0W4*s its strength entin'Iy to 
its situation, theelevak‘d talde upon w hich it stands «ujee sunnounbMi^ 
all (liHiciilties may Ikj (jonsuhTc^l as ovcTcoine, <*ncompaMsi*d by a 
circle of hills the appnmch is everywhere 4iilKcnlt, it is shut in by 4 
gat4*s ea<*h commanding the h<*ads of tlie 4»nly pasw*s that give 
access U) it*, those ghauts are g« iiemlly .stc4*p and V4roken, and 

• Vidi Mnes of IIouUh. 
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the approach to them naturally nigged, can he otherwise varinmly 
obstructed; strong from their position, occupied by a small numln^r 
of men, and defended with any ordinary share of resolution, they 
could not be forced without considerable loss to the assaii/ints 
The south ^diaut is comparatively sliort boin^^ little more then half 
a Jiule, the roa<l is very steep, but good, and partially fi’ec from 
forests; the ascent of those on the oast and west is considerably longer, 
and umre i*uggcd, and both are enveloped in thick woods ; that (Jii 
the north is much the best pass, both as to length and ascent, 
indeed, tlie extent and acclivity of it is comparatively triHiiig, the 
entninec to those passes is Hanked l)y a deep ditch, the gates liow- 
ever at the head of each are weak, an<l e<juld be readily foree<l, 
none of them could resist a petard. 


Tippoo, nslcis already been sai<l, Inillt tli(' present fort of Afud- 
diilva^nay, doiilitlcss for the purpose of securing inoi'e cllcctually his 
coii(|Ursts, an<l agro(*al)ly to his syst«‘ni of nomenclature, he set 
iisidi! the Hindoo name, substituting in its place the Moslem ap- 
pellation of ZulleralKid ; Ik' <li>.pla\cd bol an inditfercnt judgiunent 
in li\irig (»n the si(,(‘ of the lort, a> it is comph'tely eonimande<l on 
the west, the siuall hills in that direction (piite overlooking it. 
It Is sitiiab'd on the summit of a low t(»p, ami has a ratlier stci'p 
m*clivilv f'l- about half its cireuinfeionce, the remaining par<^ 
that i'>, the north ami west has a gmile itscen), and on this aeeoiiiif- 
must be deem 'd (he weakest The liguie nf tie' fort is irregular, ami 
it.s walU ill e u iiistanees coiilorm to (he .scarp of the Iiill Tln‘ 
rampai r.s (iin winch no guns are mounted) are about S teet (liitk 
and iie:irl\ iM liigli, the ''j‘araj»ets liowt<rer are only about one fourth 
that bri'adl li, t he whole is strongly l>nilt. «)f stone ami mortar, it i.s 
surioumled b', a <liteh which in point ot lavaddi ami depth, is noted* 
sullieieiit magnitude t-oolfer any material impediment, there is a very 
large sj)a V betwaMui the foot of the wall, ami its .smirj) nearly .’}() feet ; 
the eiitraneo is on the south, and Iik<* nevst nalivi' fort itieat ions it is 
intrieat’, mid eiivuitous, clo.se to it and immediately under the walls 
are some of the Public Ofliees, tliey are built upon an elevated plat- 
form (surrounded by a slight para()et) ti which a neat ornamental 
gate giv'CvS ao('os.s, those buildings (in a military point of view) greatly 
encuuil»cr the entraiiee of the foit, and mateiially increa.se the faci- 
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lities of ite capture the whole ia in excellent order and preserved with 
mucli care. Its regular garrison consists of 800* Qxlugus, who are re- 
lieved agreeable to the onlinary routine at the expiration of every 15 
days. The inU’rior Hjwu’e is iK*cupie<l entirely by the Palace, and the 
ottices l>elongiug to it. It is inhabiteil alone by the Hajah and his 
suite, indeeil the whole may merit tho designation of a fortified castle 
more perliajxs thaii a fortress. 

• From the al>ovo description it will l)c soon that this fort is 
evhh’ntly, hut little caloiilat<*(l tbr defence. C’a|Mihle of containing 
but a small nuinher of men; con^trueUMl witluait art, and so complete- 
ly a>iii;naudi‘<l by the hills in its iieighlHUirluMKl, it could make 
no re.'*istineo against liomiKs, or even canon td' a small calibre; tho 
nature of the ground would leave a choice in c<uiductiiig the attack, 
and indc'-sl, there would scarcely appear to l>e much necessity for 
tliose preparations, u.'i it seems ipiito capable of )>eing takeii by a 
A well direeUsl esc;da«le (the assjulants having shel- 
tt.;r in luo^t placiS till rciwliing tho foot of tho walls) could not fail of 
being atUuKled with complete success. 

With the exception of Muddukayray there is no regular fortifi- 
cation of any kiinl in the country ; the hilly nature however of it 
presents innumerable places, that could he reiulily renderoil defen- 
.sible, and which might easily he concealed amidst thwe almost im- 
penetrable ai>odes. All nativ4} chiefs are foiul of having srjmo strong- 
iio.d U) wiiich they might retire in tlio lost extremity, and though 
tl.i Ls c\erv ria>on Vi believe, no such now exists here, the country 
111 ibe vieiniLy tjl ine ghauts oH'eis numerous points, where a retreat 
ol tl.iS iniLulc eouid be easily juimc<l. 


* A diaiueliii to iian use tln» ferliugn of»uapicion which wer« oviJcutl/ 
ciitertaiiiisl by llio Kajali, jircvtuted a Buivcy of tbi; Fort Uing tokou after the 
ui.iOUiT tliat couKl l*e tleAinni — that m on a very Urge bodle, and by abaolute 
nieobutetneiit with ihu citaiu — auch a proceeding however, would have proiiucad 
eoutuvietabk* uneoAioi'tsi, nor would tbo attuinujeiit of Ihi/t object be aocoaitwiuiad 
by any atlcspiate advaniage, it was iherefoie coiisidcrod prudent to Waiva ai)/ 
lucaauiciuvnt of th«a nature. The acv«mi[>aiiyiiig plan however uxhibtU a Survey 
lT the Fort and the «*irroan<lnig oountr^. it u done after the uaual luuuuer and 
on an enlarged scale, lli.ahketi^h log# tber with the d'*HCiiptiou given, A )a hoped 
will Convey every dcftirablc inwr:.»atiun oji the auhjt^t. 
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The breast works hero called ciiddungs 
Cuddungs or AChich are seen in almost every part of the u[){ior 
Breast works. country, afibrd a singular instance of the indel'ati- 
gable perseverance, with which those highlanders 
bjiled to secure the possession of their hills, those nionumeuts of 
their exertions are said to be of ancient date, and the large forest 
with which they are mostly overgrown, would entitle us to come to 
such a conclusion, the great distances to which they stretch, the 
steep acclivites they ascend, and the high ridges they surmount, 
caimot fail to impress a feeling of wonder, at the immense labor, that 
must have been required in the formation of them, those lines j)rescnt- 
irig a similar front almost always looking towards the surroundiir4 
countries, the exact conformity of their construction, and the solidity 
with which they have been made, their situation, running along tlio 
crests of the hills in the more mountainous parts, and in the com[>ar- 
atively flat country towards the ojistcrn borders in most cases ’Hank- 
ing the roads, all combined to impress a conviction that they have 
l>ecn formed as it evidently woulil appear fur the purposes of defenct* 
Such doubtless has been their general destination. The change ot 
manners and habits leaves us in obscurity as to pai ticulai’s. No 
immediate connection jis a whole am he traced; as they pass along the 
tops of ridges or over slopes for considerable distances, never assum- 
ing any distinct figure, but always conforming themselves to the 
inequalities of the ground and terminate abruptly in the woods; it 
may however bo generally observed that tliey occupy tlie most 
exposed places, the forest being in itself considered a suflicient dc5- 
feiioo, they are freciuently seen in small insulated portions, for which 
it is not easy to account. It will be seen that they are uncommonly 
numerous on the road to Bagamundla trom Mudukkayray, the neces- 
sity of so many defies conjecture, they may however suggest the 
question, whetlier they owe their rise to intestine feuds or foreign wars 
A portion of thase defences have resisted the eHeets of time being 
still in tolerable repair, and from what is left, some idea of the 
original design may Ik.* formed; as Military works however they are 
nearly useless, their great length rendering it impossible to defend 
their whole extent. 

The situation and course of the principal cuddungs liavc been 
marked on the map, innumerable others ore everywhere to be met 
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^th but art now too imperfect to be traced 


icfwiioc^ of the 
lUuuU 


Tlio care taken to secure the paasa^ of the 
pn'at ami even bnrricmlo tho smaller 

paths. a«l(ls nnotluT pnH>f of tho solicitude with 
Jrhich the To^lujirus jruaril all aj)pp»aehes their iiumnialns; similar 
pprelien>inus in must instamv^j tho same precautions, 

kli m nintaiiiiius Kj»jalis are t\Mu;nkable for ixuulerin^ tho access to 
tfieir ptKsessi(»ns as ditlieult as ])oA.sibli\ it appeal's a part of the 
jpoHev uf the nntliorltie^ her.', to limit the f:^'aU‘r communications to 
Its small a numiMT n.s is at ail practicable, ami to impcslc tho few 
there are, )»y inmnm rable IwimiTs. Many oftlio nauls nn'> stmliously 
leiv^tliriie.I, tliat for instance l<‘a'lin;; from Myson' to Mudukayray is 
lemarkable for tJie unnecessary cm-iiity of its roiiUh all are narrow 
fcml nio.re(| ami ditlieult, tin* l-reast woi-ks that intersect them arc 
foimeil ol a di'ep ditch, and hioli bank ; a refenuice to the routes will 
fili'-w. the uMiuluT and situation of tbose stwkjvles. and exhibit in 
tnlmit.' d. tail tho ^x-neral ehara<'bT of tin? eornmnnicat ions with, ami 
tl rouoli tin* eountry, as also tho various obstacles that ani t) bo cn- 
ci'UJitetxd on them. 


iK.l T..W 1 W There can sean'ely Ijo said to 1 h) any towns 

iu (.\sluj/u. 

bnliki' the (»|K’n eountry, the villa;;es of ('o<lu;^j (with tho excep- 
tion of Vnibuwra and Nun jarajputtun) consists of detached liabita- 
tioiis extending' alono the narrow valleys that wind at the f s>t of 
the hioh f^Tound^. ami an imh iinite number of tbose cultivaU'd glens 
have the i’ullet live dcsignati<t\i of grama, vvliieh may Isi translatod 
canton or township to wliieli it has a considerable resemblance; this 
i-. clivideil into several niinuto portions UuukmI inou/jw, imizcniH &c., 
which are eori'^i<h*n*d dejieiidencieb of it; the lamls Udonging tho 
grama, are. maiked by a well defined Ixmmiary. In Yailsowra and 
Nun janijputtim the villages arc arranged on a different system, iK-ing 
in those clistriets in a more collected fonn, their arable grounds lying 
imim'iliately omtiguous to them. 

It unll not be rc^piircNl here to ilcscribe tho internal economy of 
the village administration, the arrangement common throughout 
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the western coast appears equally to prevail on the whole of that 
mountainous tract, occupying the immediate summits of the ghauts, 
such at least is the case throughout Codugu ; the number and occupu- 
tion of the officers belonging to the village establishment, differing 
in no particular, and the same admirable system as to the govern- 
ment of the little community can be traced in every instance. The 
accompanying Register will be found to contain a list of all tlie 
interior divisions of the country, also of the villages, belonging to 
them, exhibiting at the same time the actual position of each from 
the nearest Trignometrical station.* 

Waten Ac. Codugu enjoys all the abundance of water 

consequent to a hilly, and well wooded country. 
The ricli garb of forests which clothes almost its wliole surface, retains 
a humidity that produces a luxuriant form of trees, and herbaceous 
plants, which brings to recollection the florid vegetation of more tem- 
perate climates. It is every where fun-owed with rivulets, and traversed 
with numerous smaller streams branching from them, those generally 
have a constant supply of water, the more hilly parts are highly 
salubrious, and water for imgation, or domestic purposes is generallv 
plentifully afforded. Wells are uncommon, nor indeed are they at 
all necessary. Yailsowra and the flatter parts of the eastern bounda- 
ry are not so happily situated in tliis particular, but neither arc 
remarkable for any striking deficiency. 

The lower country is also furnished profusely with this impor- 
tant element j springs descending from the higher grounds difluse a 
freshness and vegetation, in all the numerous little valleys through 
wliich they shape their course, those parts in which the arreca plan- 
tations are numerous, enjoy an abundant share of this necessaiy 
article, indeed, thcfro is sufficient ibr the irrigation necessary for a 
second crop in every part of the lower districts, and occasionaUy 
enough to mature a third ; it is however only the deep narrow glens 
occupied by the arable lands, that are thus favored, the high grounds 
with the exception of the woody parts of Sooleeay borderingthe foot of 
the gliauts are for the greatest part of tlie year parched, arid, and quite 


^ Vide, appendix No. 1 
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devoid of vegetation. The whole of Poottoor pn‘<;cnting one extent of 
naktKl rock on which are Keen only a few venlnnt sliruhs to vary iU 
jiainful uniformity; the rainy neason, ht-ing the only jK'riod in which 
the elevated landa throughout those jwiits, H.Hsnn\e a more veixlant 
ajj[)earance. 


The wafers of f ’odugn dividrd l»y the ridgi' of 
Ilivers <tc. ghauts fall into the M‘a u ashing l)oth e<»a.sts of the 

Peninsula, those of the upper country thiwinginto 
the Bay of Ih'ngal, while tlu^se of the lower districts, are lost in tho 
Indian Ocean. 

It may generally he oKservc<l that none of the riwrs of f’odngni 
arc eiuisiderahle, either as to hrea<lth, or <lepth; their supply of 
wat^T however is evcrywluTe generally nhuinlant and consOint^ 
their soiirce.s lying so elevnU'd, adde<l to the ste»*p d»s*livity f)ftho 
country, impels tlieir streams with a rntluT rapid cotii'se, they nn.* 
with the exception of the C'oomanlarray not navigahle, and almost 
wiiolly useless f(tr transport of any kind, exeept wiien swelled hy 
the peri<»(lical rains, during the continuance of which, rnfU might 
lx; used on them. 

The inefjualities of the co\intr}^ through wliich those rivers 
shape their eourse, and the gtmeral height and steepness of their 
banks, (whieh tliey are not subject to ovjtHow) neeessHrily pro* 
eludes tlie possibility of their promoting culture by a dillusion of 
their waters; there arc no works, or anicufs of any dcs^Tiption on 
them, the numerous Kul)ord[nate rivulets ansAvering all the purposes 
of artificial irrigation*. 

The Avliole of the minor streams intersecting Gslugu vary only 
particularly in size, their general characteristics (a rather deep and 
ruggeii lx;d, through which alternately flows a shallow rivulet, or 


* Close to the village of Htnugosd Ujood the Codtign frontier in My- 
sore there is an anicut across the Lstchmun Tinit, there is also one across the 
Cauvery at some distance below the village of Bayrungareb this however is sUa 
in Mysore. 
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rushes a tempf'^turnis torrent, as influenced by the seasons) being in 
most other instances quite similar. 

It may here be observed that the rivers both below, and above 
the ghauts in Codugu, begin to swell in the early part of June, and 
flow with a violent, and boisterous rapidity till October, when their 
streams become more placid. The excessive and continued rains 
common amongst those liills for the interv^ening months will readily 
account for tlie immense body of water, that during their continu- 
ance forces its passage even by the smallest rivulets, which widen 
into torrents, and subsi<ling with the course, leaves an immense 
chasm, that is Imt partially occupied by the stream during the other 
parts of the year, 


^ ^ Codugu proper gives birth to the Cauvery and 

two principal streams tributary to it, the Somawut- 
ty on the north and Lctchmun Tirut on the sQuth, the former run- 
ning lor its whole extent within the country joining it, at the village 
of Coodigaig (on the boundary), the latter continuing its course for 
some diskiice through Mysore, and fertilizing the districts on its 
iKjrders unites with the parent stream. 


The rivet's of Ilindoostan, doubtless from their beneficial eflccts, 
arc mippose<l to be the olFspring of some divinity, ami tlunr rise and 
confluence* held in religious veneration by the Hindoos ; each river has 
its parent <leity, and a wild and fanciful polytheism makes them the 
scene ol some remarkable events connected with their theologiail 
HisUiry. 

The source of the Cauvery does not fail to attract the devotion 
of the pious, it issues from amidst the recesses of the Western ghauts, 
and the spring from which it takes its rise is fabled to have been a 
Nymph of ex(juisite Ixiauty, the daughter of one of the seven Rishees 
w’ho while porfonning Tupysa (<)r penitential devotion) dissolved 
into the little fountain which now yields its modest, and distant 
tribute to the ocean, inunediately on passing Bagamundla it is joined 
l)y the Kunniky the Naiad of whose stream is like her sister Goddess 
the subject of a romantic fiction. 
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Ishwara ia worslupjKMi at the sinm'e of this river, his U'niple 
liowcver U exccvdinj/ly miuill niul moan, in<lo»Hi the pimv alU»^^'ther 
owes iU celebrity to its sanctity, ami must rest its claim U» <listinc- 
tion on ita intrinsio exeellemv, entiix‘ly tlevoiil ofarchibH^tural ^^rninl- 
cur. If the weary «levot<‘i' forms his ex|>oetatien.s fn»m the splendid 
editices of lionares or Jujr^'enmut, or the mmilHu h'.ss other holy plaeea 
in making the pilL^oimage of which this fonns a sta^\ he will be 
disa|>pointed. 

No remnants nf anti<piity dee.mito this interesting; s|>ot; the wi- 
ei 'd Mprim; is in the j'oim ofa reservoir «»f alsmt 10 feet square, and 
- di'»'p, itis enclosed amidst moiintains(tliose in its immediate \icinity 
aie dedicated to tin: se\en patrian hs) and is surnmnded by wild and 
pi tun'sijue scenery. The road from Jlapimundla is nearly 0 mih s, 
^^in^lino pntly ainorn; the heights, but has mau* of those monuments 
on it that fn*<juent]y a<hun the avenue len^liti); to any reinurkahle 
place of woiNhip — There are d temples immediately at the jumdion 
of the ( ’auvery and Kunniky, they are <ledienk‘d to the Hindoo tri/ul ; 
those editiees thou;;h consideruhly more ele^uint then tliat above, 
ineiit but little attention Themin^uun or pointofe«udlucnce is leckuu- 
ed lioly, although of givatly inferior elKcaey to the source. 

Tulla Cauvery ranking high among the places (d religious sanc- 
tity, devokes of all dc'.seriptions consUntly resort to it, either in the 
fultillment of some vow to propitiate the deity, or in the ordinary 
course of tlieir pilgi image ;but at the Jatrn, or annual festival which 
takes place in Sept^-inlMT, the concourse is wiid to Ixj from 5 to bt)00 
and fnmi all parts the superstition is stakd to la: of a f»r(ditahle 
nature, each julgrim as he irathe.s in the Holy Fountain placcsa pii?ce 
(»f money in it, and those votive offerings anj carefully tnuiHb rrefl 
from the Trejusury of the deity to that of the Cirair — a gre-at lil^eral- 
ity how'ever is shewn to all whom j>urpos4*s of ilevotion may have 
brought to the cclehrakd fair, as they are fed f(»r tho whole, or large 
part of the period they may remain. 

•The Cauvery may Ijc considered from its length, and the volume 


♦The «piic« of country whose waters coutributc iinmishttely to the Cauvery 
IS 420 f equiire milci. 
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ofw&iers wbicbii c&m&s to them f^oneofiiepmeipaltiymM 
the Pemmula^it pursueB B course of nearly 400 miles, and after 
aUzmg Tangou disembogues between Negapatam and Tranquebar, 
mingling its waters with those of the Bay of Beng&l The course of 
this Bne river through Codugu is very tortuous, and its banks are 
overgrown mostly with a stately foteat, which for the greatest part 
of its whole extent overhangs its borders, they are universally of a 
rich clay or mould, and every where sufficiently high (on an average 
nearly about 15 or 20 feet) and steep if not precipitous, as to render 
their ascent difficult, the general breadth of the river is liable to some 
varieties, but it imperceptibly increases from its source, its extreme 
width at the point of departure being about J of a mile, the bed 
over which it flows differs in various places being occasionally sandy, 
pebbly and rocky ; the latter feature may however be considered as 
the most pre-dominant, and consequently is subject to great iiTegu- 
larities of surface* The established passages over the CauVery are 
exceedingly limited during the dry months; there is only about 
*6^ feet water where it is usually crossed, the river however is not ge- 
nerally fordable even at this season, its depth throughout being 
extremely unequal varying almost every furlong, but in most parts 
of the latter 20 miles, it is of sufficient depth to render boats (except 
in a very few places) at all times necessary. The river forms a strong 
banier, and well fitted for defence, the roads leading to the passage 
of it are stockaded, and could not be forced without some difficulty. 
The Cauvery from November to the end of May has a rather 
lovely stream, and a considerable body of Water when the vicinity of 
its source is considered— immediately in the neighbourhood of it, the 
smallest depth may bo 2 q?: 2 J feet,but the greater portion is much 
beyond this; for the remaining part oi the year it assumes the rest- 
less impetuosity of a torrent, and during this period is possible to be 
forded from a short distance west of Bagamungalum 


*Abmnch of the Soomawatty issues from the 
Sooraawutty. table laud on which Muddukayray is situated ; 

its waters however chiefly flow, from Cotta Betta, 
and the numerous mountainous ridges, and minor heights that run 
in every direction from this immense hill, it will not be desired parti- 


« The space of country wlioee waters ooutribute immediately to the boorua- 
wutty is 266 1 s<][Uijire milee. 
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Iprfy to the oountlesii livtdets th«t ooatribtite tx^ inMl 

as tiiey no exception to the general obeemtioiui 
P^Ai, have made, their oourae from the rugged nature of the 
eountry is extremely winding, their banks are of clay oveigrown with 
jungle often steep, not unfrequenUy rugged, and passed with diffi^ 
culty except at established fo^; their beds are generally atony, and 
their breadth variable — ^not however very considerable — the flow ot 
water varies with the season, during the rains it rolls rapidly along, 
but for the other parts of the year has a tranquil stream. The nu]'«> 
labs may be considered in most instances as perennial 

After passing the village of Quigandoor, the Soomawutty joined 
by many of its tributary branches, begins to assume the appearance 
of a river ; it is here about 400 feet broad, and increasing in size fromi 
the accession of* the numerous streams on either bank, is nearly 
as large as the Cauvery at the point where it unites with it ; leading 
the village of Hahdagayray the banks of this river become rather 
high and steep, and thence continue so throughout, they are gener- 
ally of clay, and during the latter part free from forest ; its waters 
run over a bed, in most places rocky — their depth as has been said is 
influenced by the seasons ; in the monsoons it has an impetuous tide, 
which after October gives way to a gentle stream, in the former in- 
stance it is not to be forded but during the latter period, is little 
more than 3 feet deep. 

j rr 1 Holay or Luchmun Tirut is the 

Doad Holay or • • , , i , , , , , - , 

Luchojuu Tirut. pnncipal channel by which the waters of the 

southern parts are conveyed to the Cauvery ; this 
river rises amongst the Burumagany hills, its source situated at the 
foot of this ridge, is a place of pilgrimage, the little spring however 
that is the object of religious veneration, has nothing but ito intrinsic 
sanctity, and the picturesque wildness of the surrounding scenery, 
that can recommend it to observation. 

The Luchmun Tirut river runs but a very short distance through 
Codugu, nor is it in any place during its course remarkable fbr 
its size, the extreme breadth may be averaged at aboqt 140 feet 

• The apMs of oeofitry whose watoiB coutribota immediately to 
Tffut is Sill i square miles. 

B 
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gradually decreasing of course as it approaches its rise ; springing 
from so extended a range of mountains, and running through a coun- 
try whose general character is woody, this river as will be inferred 
has a constat supply of water, like the others it varies in quan- 
tity, but when not filled by the rains, its depth, firom where the 
small rivulets unite to form the larger stream, may be about 3 feet; 
it cannot be called fordable in the rains, but is so during the dry 
season, the steepness of the banks alone offering much impediment 
at this period — they are of clay and shaded by forest — the bottom 
is universally sandy. 

The inconsiderable portion of the waters of upper Codugu that 
flow into the Indian Ocean, discharge themselves chiefly by means of 
the Burrapollay, a small river that passes into the lower country 
by a gradual descent through a deep chasm in the ghauts, which 
during the latter part of its course, forms a rocky Walloon each side ; it 
drains the waters of 192-12-64ths square miles. 

There is nothing with regard to this river which is of suffici- 
ent consequence to require a specific mention ; it has a constat flow 
of water, and, while in the upper country, a sandy bottom. 


P « The Burrapollay is a branch of the BruUy- 

patam river, which falls into the sea at the town of 
that name, and is navigable for small craft as far as lUicoor a village on 
its banks, situated 16-6 miles from the foot of the ghauts. 


Hemmawatty. 


♦ The Hemawattay is now the only river 
of consequence above the ghauts to be spoken of. 
It rises in the hilly parts of Bullum, ajid the waters of Codugu con- 
tribute but little to ite stream. The Hemawatty passes for an incon- 
siderable distance along the northern boundary, its bottom is sandy, 
and its depth little more than 3 feet in the fair season, which is the 
only period it is fordable, the banks are steep, and like the other rivers 
in the interior, is incapable of irrigating the country on their borders. 


The Noojoekul, or as it is otherwise known 
Pruswunni river, descending from the ghauts 
that skirt the eastern border of the Sooleeay 

* The spioo of country vhose waters ooatribute immediately to the Him- 

mawatty is 64| square miles. 
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Idibsirict^ tuid the Coomardwiy apxijigu^ from the foot of the SoobiE!’ 
[ muhni hilk^ the principal rivers that intersect the lower districts-^ 
|ih6 former disembc^ng at Chundaighorray, and the latter Ming 
into the aea at Mangalore. 

The union of the Sumptyee and Bullanaad 
The PruswuQoie Holay, (the point of conHuence taking place at 
Payrahjee,) forms the Noogeekul, which having 
run for some miles, and being joined by various minor streams, dur- 
ing its course assumes the name of the Pi uswunnie — tliis river flows 
through a country generally hilly, at least of a very irregular siuface, 
and partially covered with forest, it enjoys consequently a large and 
never failing supply of water. Its stream from October to May glides 
tranquilly along, and may at this period be from 8 to 4 feet deep in 
those parts where it is passed, but in this particular its character is lia- 
ble to much variety, and in moat places it is of great depth, it is 
however only during the monsoon when its enlarged stream rushes 
with a restless impetuosity, that it is at all navigable, and is then 
only usidul in floating timber by means of rafts— The tide affects it 
but a short distance from its mouth. The passages of this river are 
rather numerous; but it is not even in the dry season everywhere 
fordable, its breadth however is not great though it is tolerably uni- 
form in this particular throughout, being where it quits the Codugu 
districts of about 400 feet, and in the higher parts 100 loss. 

The bed of the Pniswunnie is generally of a rocky character, and 
conso<iuently very unequal in its surface, its banks are ratlier high and 
steep after passing Payrahjee ; approaching the sea however they be- 
come gentler, and much less precipitous, they are throughout of clay 
but though low, the waving nature of the country on their bordera 
renders it impossible for tlie waters of this river to be of any uae in 
promoting cultivatioa 

The Coomardarry being the northern boun- 
CoomanUrry. (Jmy dividing the lower districts from North Can* 
ara, is but partly formed from the waters of Co- 
dugu. In most material points its character is quite similar to that 
of the Pniswunnie, its banka however are not remarkable for height 
during the early part of its course, but they increase in this particular 
as they approach the sea. It passes through a rather rugged but well 
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cultivated country, the low steep hills that cover its surface gene- 
rally run close to the river, its banks consequently are incapable of 
being rendered subservient to agricultural purposes, the flow of water 
is always con8iderable,the depth in the higher parts may be about 2 
feet which gradually increases to 3 and 4 where it branches off from 
Codugu; it is crossed in numerous places but is not generally fordable 
in the dry season, and during the wet, the force and velocity of the 
stream renders a passage of it impossible except in boats. The bed 
is partially rocky, its breadth at its extreme points may be from one 
to seven hundred feet. 


The village of Oopin-Ungadday is situated where the Coomardarry 
and Nettrawutti meet; from the point of confluence the united 
streams assume the latter name, and pursuing their course to Manga- 
lore, form one of the finest of the numerous rivers that intersect tliis 
coasts it increases considerably in breadth, and when near its 
mouth spreads into a beautiful Bay. The Nettrawutti though use- 
less for purposes of inigation is of infinite service for those of com- 
merce, it is navigable for small craft to a short distance beyond 
Oopin-Ungadday, and from the commercial town of Buntawalla on its 
northern bank for boats of considerable size, the influence of the tide 
reaching to this place. 


Irruday Holay. 


The Irruday Holay is characterized by all 
those particulars, that mark the two rivers last 
spoken of, it however is smaller than either being at the point of de- 
parture only about 250 feet broad ; its flow of water is abundant and 
perennial.* 


A view of the map will show the minor streams that contribute 
to the principal ones of the lower districts, it would be an unneces- 
saryyepetition to give a specific account of each, as they cannot be said 
to have any peculiarities that render them an exception to the gene- 
ral character which has been given of such secondary channels. 


* On ihs bank of this rim olooe to the village of Irruday (and belonging to 
the Company) is a hot spring, immediately in ita vicinity in the bed of tbo 
river also iisaea one or two email streams of a similar tempeitture. An account 
sC this spring will be fcond given. 
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Throughout Oodugn there is not a lake or 
Lakes, Baser- reservoir of any kind meriting particular observa- 

neoeseary, and consequently unknown. Yailsowra and some parts of 
Kiggutt naad, are the only places where tanks are to be found, and 
they are exceedingly dimunitive in point of size, the hugest not 
exceeding at the utmost one quarter of a mile 3(iuare, ^d but very 
few reach to this area; they are all for the pui-poses of irrigation, 
and contain for most part of the year a small quantity of water — 
there is nothing with regard to those reservoirs of sulHciont conse- 
quence to deserve any further notice — if they are at all remarkable 
for any thing, it is for the numerous quantity of wild fowl, — princi- 
pally ducks and teel — with which they are coveretl for a few months 
subsequent to the rainy season. 

The whole of Ccdugu proper is clothed 
Forests, Woods, with stately forest, it is however the declivities 
Jungles, «bo. ghauts where the trees attain their greatest 

magnitude, this stupendous ridge which though steep is neither broken 
or rocky, and is everywhere covered with a rich stratum of mould, 
brings to maturity timber of a prodigious size ; a large portion of the 
eastern boundary presents a wide extent of forest, but though by no 
means of scanty growth, it is comparatively so, with that which shades 
this chain of mountains. Bamboos in aU their varieties compose a 
large part of interminable woods, and this most useful, and beautiful 
reed, is here found in the greatest excellence. The jungles are difficult 
to traverse; in many places the Rattan of variouS dimensions, and 
nearly of as good a quality as that brought from the eastern islaods, 
together with the delicate refed from which the Hindoos make their 
pens, aided by unnumerable plants and creepers, not unlrequently 
forming an impervious underwood. 

Such a vast assemblage of woods leaves a laige scope open to the 
labors of the Botanist, and there can be no doubt his researches 
would be attended by results equally interesting, as the field of 
inquiry is novel and extended — to such must be left a scientifie 
classification of the woods in Codugu, as a very general catalogoe 
of the most common will only be here attempted. 

Hulsin^ Jack, (artoca/rjpus) extremely common in Uie upper 
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country both in the neigbourhood of the villages, and throughout 
the jungles. It grows to a large size — makes excellent planks. 

Heb, Hulsina or Aginney. This is the wild Jack, grows in 
the thicker forests, and reaches a great height, its fruit though eatable 
is small and very unpalatable, it furnishes large and excellent beam? 
and planks, when cut it has a light yellowish tinge, but after some 
time approaches the rich dark color of mahogany. 

Those stately Palms grow in great quantities 
Maurie. on the sides of the ghauts. The Elephant is 

partial to the leaves of their branches, and often 
destroys the trees for the purpose of getting at them. Toddy is ex- 
tracted from them by a poor caste of people called Coodyer. 

This tree is considerably smaller than the 
WildArreca. garden one, but in every other particular resem- 
bling it; it bears a small fruit, which is used as 
a substitute for the arreca nut amongst some of {he lower classes; it 
splits with great ease, and is calculated for* laths. 

Arregeeor Arrin Produces large timber, and is useful in 

building: this is only common belowthe ghauts ; 
the bark of this tree is turned to a useful purpose being carefully 
stripped off, and undergoing a slight prepamtion, it is manufactured 
into bags for transporting grain, and sometimes into cloths, contin- 
uing servicable for sometime. 

Grows to an immense size throughout the 
Mangoe(.Van5ri/’ofa.) country, but its fruit is everywhere indifferent. 

This tree only thrives on the borders of the 
Tauiaricd uiore open country. It is met with in the interior, 
but does not there produce fruit; in the absence 
of this necessary seasoning that of the Punnapooly is used. 

Punuapooly ^ ^ beautiful tree, large, regular and ele- 

gant in its form, the fruit of it is something bigger 
than the Olive, shaped like it, excessively tart, and makes an excel- 
lent condiment Oil is said to be sometimes extracted from its kernel. 

Doopsds {7a/#ria ^ known as the Darner tree, from it 

exudes a gam much used 'm iacense, it has a 
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l^eautiful foliage, and grows beet in damped situations. The timber ie 
of but litUe ^ue. 


Boolundj or 
Kaudy. 


Attains a gimt height, its timber is useful in 
the coarser wo^work of buildings. 


This tree is common throughout the upper 
Chempay or country, it reaches a great stature, and produces 
excellent timber, tliere are two species of it, 
differing however not very materially; its wood is of a close grain 
easily worked, and capable of being put to many useful purjjoses, 
it makes good furniture, is used to great advantage in buildings, 
(affording large beams) and even in nicer workmanship, answering 
well for stocks of guns &c. This tree is frequently met with in the 
vicinity of religious temples as it produces that delicate flower 
with which the Images in them are adorned. 


Kooloomy. 


Of great size, and useful in building. 


Nayrula. 


I^arge and useful, the fruit is of a black 
color like the sloe, and is eaten; of the wood 


ploughs are sometimes made. 


3aaga. 


Large but useless. 


Ummay. 


Produces a small eatable berry having an 
agreeable flavor, is excellent firewood 


Ropes are sometimes made from the filaments 
Buaaaiea barks, it has a rich foliage, affords excel- 

lent shelter from the sun, and is always found near choultries, and 
places of worship. 

The bark of this tree also furnishes ropes 
Kyoeloo. more flexible, and otherwise better than those 

manufactured from the former. 

It is met in great size, tod large quantities 

in the forest along the eastern boundary, it is 
good timber, but not used as such, being only generally cat for the 
purpoee of making flambeaiM for which it is well adopted frcanthe 
quantity of oil it coutaina ; it makes exeelleat rmrodiL 
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A large and beautful tree its wood is light, 
and from it is manufactured the Nog» or yoke 
connecting the cattle employed on the plough— from thia it takes 


its name. 


This tree is the native of a comparatively 


Mutti {Ckunm jg found in the lower districts where 

it predominates : it is straight, grows to a great 
size, and affords excellent and durable planks and beams ; from its 
bark is manufactured the best edible chunam, and the only kind 
here used, the proi^ess for making it is simple; the astringent qual- 
ities of its bark renders it useful in tanning. 


Gole®. Its bark makes good ropes. 

Aul^du or Bauian- Too well known to require a character 

here. 

Large but useless. 

Exceedingly large, and very hard, great quan- 
tities grow on the sides of the ghauts, it is said 

to be good timber. 

Small, and only fit for firewood. 

Small, produces an olive shaped fruit which 
has an agreeable flavour, 


Powillay. 

Yaiilundee. 


tree 

Sauntee. 

Siduee. 


Found principally below the ghauts, it is 
straight, and of great stature, its branches axe very 
regular ; this tree appears a species, if not ac- 
tually what is called the Toon, and is extemely well adapted for 
mats, it produces an oleaginous fruit, which when dry is made into a 
kind of candle much used. 

Of great size, and in large quantities, ita 
timber however is said not to be durable. 

A species of the former, its timber is soft 
and something like deal Musical instruments 
are s(^tune8 made from it 

. . Large, and straight the bottom part entirely 

disencumbered oi branches, it is well adapted tcft 


Biripauly 

Cotspaoly. 
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lasts — is durable and good for every kind of woodwork. 


Uitee, (wild flg 
trea.) 


The fniit is tasteless, and the timber of no 
use. 


MooiagutUl)!. 
atives to eat their food from. 


Tlie seed is used in medicine, the flower has 
a yellow temi)orary dye, the leaves used by the 


A beautiful but useless tree. 

^ai*nsis.) 

Hugginu. Tolerable timber — species of the gum tree. 


Nirkooku. 


Comuty. 

Bullapauly. 


An immense tree, with a rich foliage, only 
grows in the vicinity of rivulets— * is useless as 
timber. 

A species of the Siripauly from which it 
differs but little. 


Allighinnu. 


A species of the Poon adapted for masts. 


n>iyrii or Cu<lju 
Nut true. 


The wild Gayru grows to an immense size 
but is of no use. 


Honnay, (Petero- 
carpus SantalinuM.) 

ilalliiigooly. 

Hooluengoe. 


A beautiful tree, and valuable timber. 
Large, and good, timber. 

Small; its wood is of a reddish color. 


Tiiddachella. I ^se(f as timber for the smaller houses, but 
V principally as firewood. 

Toopra. I 

Tavgadu (Tecto- viduablo tree is by no means common 

nagmndit or leak throughout the whole extent of the country — it is 
seen along the eastern bordei^, but of no superior 
quality, or suse — it is scarcely ever to be met with in the lower 
districts, or along the sides of the ghauts. 

Dindagua (dndar* 

aotud Punckmum) A Ghim tree, large size. 


F 
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Small, the native of a poor soil ; matchea 
QabbitL are made from its bark; stocks of guns, and 

ploughs from its wood. 

Choruhonna. Oflaige size ; canoes axe made from its trunk, 

Bellaiindj. The wood furnishes strong beams which 

are used in the building of temples &c. 

Only to be met with below the ghauts; it is 
OtMurconna. huge and has a rich foliage. The fruit of this tree 
is globular as to shape, and about the size of an 
apple; it is of a most brilliant red color. To mem it is poison ; it is 
however readily eaten by cattle, and imparts an extremely bitter 
flavour to the milk of those cows which have fed on it 

floluch, (OkunoM Its timber is used for buildimr. 

HoUvay.) . ® 

fieddikaiyandPaTu Do. do. do. 


Oumma. firewood. Wild honey is collected 

from its branches. 

Tloty (latfftu Castia) 


Ptlmin 

BohtUfomU) 


This tree is only met in the western parts 
of the lower districts. Toddy is extracted from it; 
the native of a poor soil, it is no where to be found 


above the ghauts. 


Fruit trees thrive very well, particularly the orange, citron, and 
lime, all of which are here found in great abundance, and of peculiar 
exo^llenoe. 


This reed, so generally and extensively useful 
Bamboo. forms a large part of the forests. Some few remarks 
as to its physiology may perhaps not be unacceptable. 

This valuable plant grows in clumps, and is said to live for 60 or 80 
JHin, it blossoms at the end of that period, and this state is known as 
the prelude to its dissolution, as the whole of the tree above ground 
subsequently withers and dies. The number of years to which the bam- 
boo reaches is still questionable, as it does not seem yet known to 
what age the seedling will survive^ and from this oiitmnistsnoe only 
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periu^ not sofSeienily long for any one individual to prove it by 
axpexienoe. 

A carious fact in the history of this reed occurred a short time 
Eonce in Wynaad; the ryots in that country having petitioned the 
Collector for some remission of their assessments, owing to the 
losses they had sustained from an extended portion of the bam- 
boo forest having gone to seed, (their subsequent decay causing a 
considerable loss to those who had the privilege of disposing of 
them) so general was this decay that in the month of March 1817 
p ftafting through this district in the course of 11 nules, there was 
scarcely a bamboo free to be seen in the extensive forest, through 
which the road ran, that was not either dead, d 3 dng, or in blossom. 
Clumps of aU ages and size contiguous to, though distinct from, 
each other, were in a similar situation; the smaller clumps here 
mentioned were supposed to be shoots, which had risen from the 
larger ones. 

From the above circumstances it would appear that, however 
immature, the dissolution was not the less certain, and the fact 
would evidently lead to the conclusion, that the parent tree and 
its ofispring die together ; this opinion is held by some Botanists,* 
and is one that would appear verified in some measure from the 
circumstances above mentioned ; adopting the idea, we shall not be 
surprised at whole forests of bamboo decaying at the same period. 
As a further illustration of what has been said, it maybe observed 
that in 1800 several young bamboo cuttings separated from the root 
of the laiger tree, were planted in the garden of a gentlemaa,^d 
throve luxuriantly, one of them blossomed in 1817, the experiment 
was again repeat^ in 1807, similar plants were put down and at- 
tained the usual size, 5 of them blossomed in 1816-17. It is co^jeo- 
tured that those shoots were separated from trees of dififerent ages 
which died at the same period as their of^ring. In the same gai^ 
with the above plants, were several bamboo trees ^hich had bcM^ 
raised from seed in March 1817, they had attained their 14 years 
and were then in high health and vigour; part of those previoua 


• Mr. Knight. 
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experimentB being only made on shoots, the proofs arising &om 
them are not fiiUy satisfactory, the observaticms that have be^n 
offered, however may tend to aid enquiry as to obtaining a more 
distmct information with regard to the physiology of this most 
useful reed 

The above catalogue presents but an imperfect list of the trees 
to be found in Codugu ; it would not be difficult to enlarge it, but as 
it contains the names of the most remarkable, it was not conceived 
desirable to swell it by any further additions. 

AgrararasofBro- Bramins SO powerful and numerous in the 
mins, Poliiumu, <feo. neiglibouring countries, never appejir to have had 
any influence in Codugu, where the ecclesiastical 
class is exceedingly small ; there are here consequently none of the’ 
agrarams which in most Hindoo estates, the pious credulity of the 
Chief confers upon that sacred order of men; they are numerous 
however in the districts below the ghauts, but as ryots, enjoy mg no 
privilege whatever beyond the other castes, indeed, there is no Hier- 
archy of any kind, and though the Chief is of the Sivabucter tribe 
the religious institutions belonging to his faith are (confined to a 
very small number, and those but poorly endowed ; a few insigni- 
ficant mattams in Yailsowra, one at Mahdeopoor, and another at 
Maddukayray are the only establishments of this nature. 

Jaghieii. Estates held in Jaghier are numerous, but 

none of them reach to any great extent, it has 
been found impossible to learn such information regarding them as 
could enable their position and limits to ascertained ; it necessarily 
followl, that no minute details as to those particulars have been 
acquired ; some general observations however will be found to have 
been made on them that may serve to convey some idea as to the 
tenure by which those possessions are held. 

f or Roy- Some portion of the revenues of the Codugu 

•I hmtm. Prince arises from personal estates or royal 

domains (designated Punneeyhs) dispersed almost 
over every part of the country, the extensive landed property of 
which he is thus immediate proprietor, is of considerable value, and 
provides for one great source of expenditure. 
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The some unwillitigheas to communicate any intelligertce thl^ 
has just been a subject of regret, operated in preventing any distinct 
knowledge being acquired as to the number and extent of those 
estates. The accompanying catalogue willbe found to exhibitthe names 
of those which have been actually ascertained; there is but little rea- 
son to doubt however that a considerable portion still remain 
unknown, but without specific information no opinion can be hazard- 
ed as to their total amount; it is said to extend to twenty or twenty- 
fouf ; the list now presented only includes those with regard to the, 
existence of which there is no doubt whatever. The Estates are 
named after the village in which they are situated. 


. 1. Nunjarajputtun. 

2. Kudgoadloo 

i Ha)rrow. 

4. Hoodhoar. 

5. Sumpajee. 

6. Currikay. 

7. Muddukayray.,.. 

8. Niddugunnie 

9. Kuddumkul 

10. Kautoor. 

11. BylhuUy. 

12. Bellioor. 

13. BuUaree. 


r In the Naad of that name, very large, and has 
.A an excellent garden in which is produced 
V the best oranges in the country, 

... In the Naad of that name. 

I In Kooyangerray Naad. 

j- In Tawa Naad, small 
....The Fort and fields in its vicinity. 
....InMuddukayary Naad. 

j-In Sooleeay Talook. 

I In the Poottoor Talook. 


14. Budduga 3 n*ay In Hahlayray Naad. 

The grounds in the immediate vicinity of the palaces in Hahlay- 
ray, Naku, and Gudday Naad, are also the personal estates of the Bajaii. 


The arrangement as to the management of these estates is not ua 
all cases similar ; they are however principally superintended by 
agents of the Chief;* stocked with his cattle, and tilled by his predial 


* We And a considerable llevenua of the Travanoore drawn from 

pemonal estates, and this source of Ueveoue appears to have constituted a part of 
that, of ail the [jetty cliiefUiiis throughout Malabar and Canata, and wu known 
in Beduorc. ’ 
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flemnts of whom he has a veryopnsiderahle nximber. On the inW 
bitaots of the district in which they aie situated, ia imposed the 
obligation of assisting either pezeonally, or with a certain number 
of their servants, for a^ipecidc^pWiod at the time when the busmesa 
oftheFunneeyarequi# such addition aid* The cultivation of 
these estates is condmed with great care, and the order in which, 
the whole is preservedgivesthemsomething the appearance of l&glish' 
fanhs. On each are extensive offices and granaries kept with greai 
neatness ; the predial servants live in the vicinity, and an a 9 tivn 
Parputiy maintains regularity, and secures indust^ ; they have in 
many cases gardens and other plantations belongingtothem, particu-- 
laxly cocoanuts, below the ghauts. ^ 

The Punneey4s are principally sown with rice, but si^cane 
turmeric, ginger, safhon, and all kind of vegetables are grown on 
them. The produce of those estates chiefly goes to supply the house-^ 
hold and maintain the numerous followers which the Chief supports ; 
they are valuable as a revenue from their number and extent ; their 
annual average produce in rice will be found stated in another place. 

In some few instances the Punneey&s are occupied by ryots, who 
share equally the amount of their pr^uce with the Prince — they 
being furnished by him with the implements and cattle necessa^ 
for the purpose of cultivation. This tenure (which does not hold w^jih 
regard to those that have been* mentioned) however is not so general 
as ^e system which has been just noticed, and it is only with some 
waste lands and inferior estates, that this mode of management is 
adopted. 

t 

These hills from the richness of their ve^ 
Cattle, animals, Ao. tation, the luxuriance of the forests, and the 
«d)undance of water with which the soil is 
supplied, would appear to point them out for pasturage; but neither 
the number, form, or size of the domesticated ani mal s ^longing to 
tbs country is such would be expected from the above favorable 
circumstances; the length and violence of the rainy season however 
will in some mea^ aooouni for the fact 

Komarona Iradal ^Nvioat of tUi natore an nqoind ftom the Tnii^ 
tmis» Imtl am not quaUflod to partioolariss all the iaftanoas. 
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‘ Of d(ninsticfuiiiia]at]Mremlraifi»wiiidM(i,tbe7iM]r SMriy 

Iw laid to limite d to ihoae the oov and bnffido kind. Hie 
<axti^e violenoe of the raina deatroya aheep of which thelte am oooae- 
OT»"tly aoarcely any ; aoma few m^he ooaiponally brought ftoin 
Vyaoie, b<d> the wui^tty n too hoe^to th||r habita, to admit of 

Kiing bred within it ; even the goat and dia the native of every 
eliroato, and adapting themselves to every change of temperatnro, 
though haady, can scarcely survive the rainy season, and are oonae* 
gently rarely to be met with ; hogs are amongst the short list of thw 
domestic Mimiila, they are reared for purposes of food, but are not 
in any considerable numbers. Poultry are reared in some quantity— 
There are no horses, except those belonging to the Rajah, as the 
few wretched ponies, that are to be met with scarcely deserve to be 
as such; were it not for the long duration of the rains 
Codugu would appear a favorable place for breeding them. 

The same inattention to the amelioration of 
thebreed of cattle almost universalthroughoutthis 
part of India is here equally remarkable; the rural economy of the 
Hindoo seems not yet to have attained this point; no attempts am 
ever at improvement; the males, not emasculated till a late 
period, mix with the cows and propagate the same or mote de- 
generate progeny. 

The climate is said to bo prejudicial to cattle of the row 1^, 
particularly in the morehilly parts where the extreme severi^ of the 
rains destroy those not native to the place. 

Although it may bo Wd they are rather numerous, they am 
ramly if ever exported, and cannot be viewed as an objert of tes^, 
altho' some few are occaaonally sent to the districts ^ 
but never into Mysore from whence indeed a small number 
of the better kind may even bo imported. 

The cattle common within those hills am more diminut ^ahd 

every way inferior to those reared in the open liount^ of My sw, 
and vrould appear a medium breed between those, and the dwaiMi 

lice of the western coast; the inferiority must for the greatest piit 

be aacribableto the heavy rains which deliige these hills for'Mttr- 
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ly a third of the year. Nu^jar^puttun and Yailsowra are somdwhat 
better situated in this particular, and have a more improved breed. 
The cattle of Codugu however in general never rise above medi- 
ocrity; they are of gentle habits; a brown or black colour predomi- 
nates, they have but a small hump, and a short thick but not coarse 
form, they possess solne strength and are well calculated for the light 
plough in use; this however is the only labor that they can be well 
applied to, as their size renders them quite unfit for carriage of almost 
any kind; they are housed at night where they get a supply of straw, 
but are in other instances not tended with any particul^ attention. 
The ordinary price of a pair of oxen is 16 or 18 Rupees ; a cow sells 
for seven. 

The cow kind below the ghauts has degenerated quite to a 
pigmy standard ; they are meagre, wretched animals, unfit for the 
road, being quite useless as beasts of burthen, and apparently even ill 
caJculaU^d for the common business of husbandry ;* it requires only an 
ordinary share of exertion to improve their condition; much however 
as the Hindoos venerate those animals, they cannot be said to treat 
them with a degree of tenderness, and care, in proportion to their 
supeistitions. The cattle of the upper country when -exported to 
that below are said soon to degejierate in these districts; the violence 
of the heat during more than half the year destroys the herbage 
and m consequence catUe of every description are with difficulty 
supported ; they are sometimes during this season fed on straw, but 
more generally on leaves (of the Uttee or wild fig tree in particular) 
which when boiled are mixed with the husks of rice and given 
them. With so few g^ qualities to recommend them, their value, aa 
may readily be imagined, is not considerable, a cow and calf of the 

best description is sold for 6 Rupees, and a working ox rarely costs 
much more, ^ 


Bui&loei 


The shade aflforded by those jungles is fit- 


fono * ^ of the ^ of every cuhivtor; they are 
vm m the mw woody distncte particularly in Kiggutt Naad, aad 
ge^y mthe ^them parte, whew the extensive uncultivated 
valleys ^oat always in a mawhy etate, aw quite congenial to the 
aatuw of thoae amphibious animah^ they hew attain a rather large 
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nice, i&d the female yields nearly doable the quantify of milk'given 
by the oow. The male is well oalculated for the purposes of husbuulry 
especially in those agricultural oi)eraiioDs t^t take place in the 
rainy seasons ; he is seen sometimes yoked with the bullock, but does 
more labour, and lives longer, his age reaching from 12 to 15 years, 
during the greatest part of which be is capable of working; his 
general value may be from 16 to 23 or 24> Rupees. The BuiSalo of 
these parts is of the usual color ; he is a large bulky clumsy 
with long annulated horns, lying generally on the back of his neck, 
he is timid, stubborn, and vicious, not well calculated for carriage, 
from his unwieldy shape, slow movement, and inability to bir 
any beat 

The Buffalo below the ghauts differs in few particulars from 
the description just given, ho is however smaller and more puny. 

The recesses of these deep and lofly forests give 
Wild autmala shelter to innumerable wild animals ; indeed these 

woods in all probability contain a greater number than is to bo 
found in any other part of the peninsula of similar extent ; they ap- 
pear like one immense menagerie, the inhabitants of which having 
deserted the neighbouring countries, here fixed their finjd abode ; most 
of them however are familiarly known, and the few loose observations 
here made can add but little to the stock of Natural History. 

Codugu seems particularly favorable to the increase of elephants, 
which are here equally abundant as in Ceylon, they are gregarious, 
keeping in droves from 15 to 30, even more, led by a principal who di- . 
recta their movements : they jphabit indiscriminately all the woody 
parts, but particularly towards the eastern boundary, retreating into 
the thickest forests as the hot season advances; the}’ are voracious, des- 
troying plantations and crops, and it requires the utmost care and 
diligence to guard against their inroads ; they frequently pass the 
Cauveiy in large bodies (as they swim exceedingly well) and ravage 
the fields on its borders ; they inldibit likewise the stately, and luxuri- 
ant forest, that covers the whole face of the ghauts, they are there 
very num8rous,and frequently extend their depredations on the cropi 
of the husbandmen as far as Pimjee ; when met in droves, they do 
not always attack the traveller ( whose apprehensions however sri. 


Q 
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dom allow him to proceed alone) but encountered singly the utmost 
danger is to be apprehended; these solitaiy ones are supposed to have 
been driven from the herd, to which they dare not return, and in con- 
sequence become furious in the highest degree; the mode taking 
them in kyddas, or folds, as in Bengal, and Ceylon, is unknown, they 
are always caught in kups or pits dug to a considerable depth, covered 
with a slight stage to conceal them, and placed immediately across the 
paths which the elephants are in the habit of frequenting; much care 
is necessary to disguise the snare thus laid, as these sagacious ii.TiimA.la 
are known to be particularly acute in detecting it. A number of 
elephants for the supply of the Mysore Rajah are yearly caught on 
the boundary of the two countries close to Hanagode ; so numerous are 
they in Codugu, that they are taken in almost every part of it. In 
taking them no other mode is practiced than that which has just been 
mentioned. If young they are easily tamed, but when arrived at a 
more mature age, a year; and sometimes two are. necessary. 

The elephants of Codugu are divided into two classes, the Dodda 
Ras, or large, the gidda Ras or small kind ; (this latter is not remark- 
able for being particularly diminutive) distinguished however by no 
other peculiarities. They are not so valuable as those imported from 
Ceylon, being inferior in size, and less capable of work; it has been 
frequently observed, that these animals are less robust, and smaller as 
they recede frnm the sea coast, the natives here however do not admit 
that those from Wow the ghauts are stronger or bulkier, than those 
which are found in the country above; their tusks are generally speak- 
ing not laige; some however are of very considerable dimensions, but 
in most ^,they make no approach in point of size tothose coming 
from Africa, and I am led to believe, they are not often destroyed for 
the sake of them. The elephants are all considered the property of 
the Chief, and few other persons are allowed to possess them ; they 
are never bred, and but little could be learned with any degree of 
cmiainty as to the ^neral age to which they arrive, or any of the 
minuter parts of thefr natural history ; these points are now how- 
ever too well ascertained to render ^e absence of any further infor- 
mation on them a matter of much regret 

Tilsit. Rojral Tigers of the largeet kind infest 

these woods in vast numbers, as also fheetas, a nd 
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kopaidfli, kss ferocious, and equally beantiid ; iheae anhnala do not 
hew oominit mnch mischief, as the abundance of game whmh they 
meet in their haunts prevents them from preying on men and cattle 
—the dvit, toddy, and tiger oat, the ounce, or small panther, and 
other of the feline species, are to be met with. 

Bears are very common ; they are large and 
always black, differing but little in size, and form 
from those of a colder climate ; their flesh is good, and though not an 
unusual dish in some countries, is not here eaten ; the bear is not 
carnivorous, feeding generally on white ants, wild honey, roots &o., 
his habits are comparatively gentle. 

Wild Hogs of immense stature and strength abound, they are 
sometimes seen to attain the height of upwards of 3 feet. 

The Sambre or Elk is still more numerous ; they keep in herds 
and are found in great numbers along the bare tops of the ghauts ; 
both these animals are greatly sought after by the natives, as they 
form the chief part of the animal food used by them; they are remark- 
ably expert in destroying them. The sambre, when from under the 
shelter of the woods, is timid, and difficult to be approached ; on such 
occasions the hunter covers himself with a blanket, and advancing 
on his hands and feet, approaches sufficiently near to shoot them. 
The red and spotted deer, also the antelope, are to be met with in 
equal abundance, but they generally inhabit the more open parts. 

Kautee or wild taige herds of these animals every where 

%ufWo. abound throughout the thicker forests ; they 

would seem to bear a great resemblance to the Bison of naturalists. 
The kautee when very young is of a dark reddish hue, this how* 
ever ae he becomes older, gives way to the date or ash colour of the 
domeddc buffalo. The belly, legs, (as far as the knee joint,) breast 
and fcce, being however of a dirty whitish tinge ; unlike the fonner 
the whole body is covered with long hair, particularly the dew-lap. 

* The wild and buflUo are evidently of the same speeiae,' 
varying only in tiiose particulars, which are the raeults of theur dif- 
ferakt modes oflife; the former is remarkaWe for his greater atrengjft* 
farocify, and activity. The%ureof this formidable animal ieeoMii 
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and the for^head^e extremely elevated, hie horua are short 
and Uiiek at the base, but gradually become thinner, leaving Uie 
tipe Bmrfl and sharp. They are remarkable for the uniformity of their 
curvature. The neck is extremely large and depressed, the withers 
have no hump, but are very high, and gradually sloping off, give to 
the hinder parte the appearance of being disproportionately low, and 
comparatively weak. 

Not venerated like the cow, the kautee is killed without hesi- 
tation by the Codugus ; its flesli however is eaten only by the very 
lowest classes ; its horns are sometimes polished, and kept as orna- 
ments, and the skin when tanned is occasionally made into shields ; 
the wild buffalo is found on the highest hiUs, and though his habits 
appear less amphibious than the domestic one, he seems to dislike 
tlie sun and only emerges from the woods in the cooler parts of the 
day. 


- The kaymay is sometimes called the wil(^oat 

Hymay. approaches nearer, to the goat antelope ; it is a 

beautiful little animal, smaller, and if possible, more delicately formed 
than the deer, from which it only materially differs in the formation 
of the head, and structure of the horns : the latter are rather shoix, 
a little wreathed, and their roots for the first inch and a half are 
enveloped in hair ; its cry something resembles that of the goat, and 
it doubtless has acquired for it the appellation it bears. It is killed 
by the natives, and is delicate meat. 

Kennai or wild dog numerous throughout these ' 

hills, but it would qot appear that they are pecu- 
liar to them ; being known in Soanda and Bednore ; they arealso com- 
mon amongst the Ramghur hills in Bengal, and met with in 
numbers along the banks of the Indus. 

The kennais resemble the jackal, or rather something between 
it and the wolf, to which perhaps tliey make the nearest approach . 
they are huger, and more powerful, beingremarkable for the strength 
of Ikeir jaws and neck, of a darker colour, and much more ferocious^ 
than the former ; their voice resembles something of the balking n 
dog; ^ey associate in packs from ten to twenty, and thus united 
they will attack any bmt of the forest They kill the tiger, and 
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m fi&id to be great eoemiee of ihefeline species in genenl; th^ 
aie represented as exeescdvely swift^never failing to catch what thef 
once give ohaae to. On oconing np with the object of their pursaih 
they invariably seize the animal by the genitals, or head ; in tha 
latter instance, immediately destroying the eyes, thns having onpC' 
fixed themselves, they maintain their position sucking the blood of 
their unfortunate victim, and never quitting their hold till he has 
Men from pain, or fatigue. The sambre, and various species^of deer, 
are the principal animals they prey on ; they are gregarious, living 
in societies from which it is said not to be uncommon to expel such 
members as may become obnoxious to them — death would be the 
penalty of his again returning io the herd. They are not considered as 
dangerous to man, and are never destroyed by the natives. The kennai 
is represented as never thoroughly to be tamed, and as languishing 
under confinement. 

It would require a zoological history fully to describe all the 
animals of which these woods are the retreat; the slight notices here 
given, cannot much enlarge the knowledge of nature. It will not how- 
ever be required further to mention, particularly, the long list of 
those yet remaining to be noticed. The most remarkable in the cata- 
logue are the ant-eater, sloth, a beautiful kind of squirrel with a krge 
and bushy tail (eaten by the Codugus,) the ferret, mungoose, ama- 
dilla, and all species of monkeys comprehending a most numerous 
tribe (said also to be eaten by those mountaineers) divided into va- 
rious classes ; amongst them the lion-tailed is the most remarkable, 
also the large black one sacred to Rama. 

Reptiles do not particularly abound, nor are they remarkably 
noxious ; the large forest snake (the boa of naturalists) is said to be 
common, but has not been met with. The feathered tribe are equally 
numerous, and various; but as they consist mostly of those known 
in the neighbouring countries, a list of them will not be con- 
sidered necessary. 

* Not converaant in natural histoiy, the above enumeration i» 
neoesiilurily loose and imperfect ; in making it many doubtless hai^ 
escaped notice, but there are none of them which are not already 
fkmiliariy known. 
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Itisa curious drooxnstauoe fbai through* 
din Oodugu propw, there is but (me building 

(Mahdeopoor Mattko) of at all an ancient date 
that merits the slighest observation; the absenoe of any, that has 
the least claim to extent, elegance, or solidity is remarkable ; the 
numerous temples for religious purposes are small, mean, and mostly 
built of clay, nor in the few there may be of the better kind, are there 
any of those sculptures that adorn the commonest buildings dedicated 
to the Deity in the neighbouring countries. 


In the district below the ghauts, the pagodas at Uddoor and 
Poottoor are the most remarkable, as being elevated and spacious 
buildings, they are* kept in good repair, both exactly similar, and 
erected after the manner common in Canara; the pagoda is enclosed 
within a square raised two stories high, and is covered with copper ; 
it has a double roof (the lower projecting beyond the upper one)and 
is of an oval form ; the other buildings devoted tosimilarpurposesare 
numerous, but small, not remarkable for anj’ particular sanctity, and 
quite unworthy of notice. 


This 18 in the village of Jumboor N. E. of 
** M'lddukayray ; itis the ancient cemetery of the 

Codugu family, and is prettily situated on tlie 
bank of a fine 8tream,itbut has no claims to architectural merit. This 
building is about 40 feet square, nearly the same height, and stands 
on an elevated base ; it consists of two stories, the one at bottom is 
the place of sepulture, the tomb being enclosed by a smaller apart- 
ment within the larger; the one above is open, the same size as the 
under room just mentioned, and is surrounded by a low balustrade ; 
a large figure of Busswa sculptured in black granite decorates the 
lower apartment, and the same image adorns the capital of four 
small pillars placed on the top of the building at the different 
angles. 

MtMoleumtt Hud- , »<»*** modem bnildiiig is the 

mausoleum of VmT^ender the latoBijah ; wilbinHi 
walk r^pow the remains (>f this oime aottve spirit, 
and hk Ranee or Queea It was erected by him but a short time 
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b^at^l4jide«Ui,,destm9d mo&ummt of hk posterity, this 

shrine hes been tiinnsformed into a religions temple, and Veen^sndet 
oanonieed as a saint, or rather enrolled amongst the gods, has become 
the chief divinity, and is worshipped by his former subjects—adinira* 
tion of his nndaunted oourage, and the rememberance of the gaOan** 
try, and conduct, that delivered them from a fierce and unrelenting 
enemy appears to have triumphed over the recollection of the vari- 
ous atrocities that marked the close of his life ; indeed, from the 
character of Veerajender we should be inclined to infer, that he 
owed this apotheosis more to the clinquant and imposing qualities 
of the warrior, than the less brilliant, but more useful virtues of the 
ruler. The anniversary of this fane is celebrated at the festival of 
the Sivaratree occurring generally in Feburaiy, on this occasion a 
vast number of people collect to pay their worship to its deity, 
principally jungums; the extensive charity liberally dispensed in • 
such instances may be supposed to quicken the zeal of those devoteea 

The mausoleum is situated at the northern extremity of the 
petta, and enclosed by a high embankment ; it is a square building, 
the length of the sides being about 50 feet, it is about 60 high and 
surmounted by a small neat dome, at the 4 angles rises a similar 
number of columns having the figure of a Busswa on each. The ex- 
terior is plain and neat ; it is extremely well built, and kept with tho 
utmost care and attention. 

Ptkoe remarkable building is the Palace; 

a structure of recent date, being erected by the 
present Prince; it is within the fort, of which it occupies a huge part. 
This edifice consists of two stories, is lofty and spacious, and like 
most Hindoo buildings of thiS nature, coven a great extent of area. 
It is of a square form having a small court in the oenbre; three, of its, 
sides present nearly a blank space varied only by a few apertures io 
admit the (air for they cannot be called windows). Ck>n8idersbl6 inno-*^ 
vaticms however have been made in the architecture of theooontry 
with regard to the flme of this structure, which is quite after the Eu- 
ropean fashion, presenting a very handsome front of about 110 feet 

• 1 ^ rimge of arches runs along the whole extent of the bottom 
parity 4he upper having a contiguous row of windowB shut in by 
g]|ps sa^es vmietian blinds, a balustrade sunnou nt i n g the whole. 
The front rooms are quite after the European manner, and viaitdrit 
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m received in an Apartment tiie arohiteotuie and fiiraiture of irtidi 
diflfarinnothingfiomanEnglish one ; ae to the intenor arrangemente 
they are doubtlees more conaonant to native ideaa of exceflenoe and 
eomfori The whole however is an exceedingly stately fabric present- 
ing something greatly superior to most Hindoo palaces, being owi- 
««ived and executed, after a much better taste than those Royal re- 
sidences generaUy are; it is of brick and altogether finished with 
equal solidity, aa elegance. 

The house for the reception of travellers is but a short distance 
from the Fort, and in the midst of a plantation of Orange trees, it 
owes its erection to the gratitude of the late Rajah, whose attachment 
to the English is so well known. It is a handsome building consist- 
ing of two stories; the form that of a centre with four turrets at the 
angles; it is in every wa}' after the European model, both as to archi- 
tecture, and furniture, nor has any thing been forgotten necessary to 
render it quite complete in those particulars; a regulalr establishment 
‘of servants is kept up expressly for it, and every care taken to anti- 
<cipate the wants, and provide for the convenience of the travefler, 
who is treated with the most liberal hospitality. 

The few buildings that have just been noticed are the only ones 
at all deserving remark. 

Mines are generally found in hilly Countries, 
Codugu it is probable contains some, a 
knowledge of which might perhaps reward the 
search of the curious, at present its minerals lie undisturbed in the 
b(«om of the mountains that ^ve them birth, their contents are 
unknown ; it may be observed however t!hat it is in those of a barren 
and sterile nature, that they are to be looked for, with greater 
certainty of success, All the metal utensiU requisite for domestic 
or agricultural purposes are imported, and the inhabitanta deny the 
existence of any mines, but such an assurance would deserve little 
credit^ as, if they thought it was their interest to conceal them, ne 
nioe regard to truth could be expected. The soil however has not 
been observed to contain metallic particleB, nor have any other 
drcu m stan o ee that would indicate Hxern been perceived. However 
questionable the existence of mines may be, there is every reason to 
beUeve none are worired. 
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lindtotoNi. Berttrfaiiym»«tfKitafe,to*fedl^ 
of the quite Tufit them tor kmt •udsedentaiy ponuite) 

naautocturing indusby hmnrntonoiatofptem emoiii^iiny furtfrf 

tiiepopuktioa Theleboun (tftlke ishrintaatemih dinatedtot^ 
buoneas of egriculture, and they exchange the pndUetaof tdMU *•! 
for the maniiactures of their neighboure. 

^ ^ From (he aituAtionandxiatufoof^ooQtikitiy 

Soit of tll 6 bl^D • M *1 

grounds in Codugu a great vanety m its soil necessarily *wiU be 

inferred. 


Trees indicating in some measure the naturOi and quality of 
the soil on which they grow, that of Codi^ proper covered by ^ 
continued forest must be considered of singular fertUity; the sou of 
most of the low hills, and slopes is of a reddish fipi earth with a 
slight gravelly mixture (occasionally a little stony) the bxadant 
foliage and stature of the trees they produce is a si^ioieat assurance 
of their fecundity. 


Of the largu 
bilk 


The large hills including the ri^ fefinuug 
the summits of the ghauts, the Brumageriay mouh* 
tains, Cotay Betta and a few othere aie not So for- 

tunatointhispartioukr. Ascending to)mtoeirfooUhe8<)a be««nM 

graduaUy more meagre, rough and stony as the top «appr^^ toe 
EniU ofthegreater partof theee hills axe devoid ofwod,ai^h 
not destitute of verdure, as a luxuriant pastura^ (toe reeort of 
numberleaa wild animala) succeeds to the deep woods that MMonq^ 

their base. The soil of these hills can in no place be c^ ro^, 

Uocka of ooaise granite aie occasionally to to 

but those immense tables of brick or indurated .Btoneto^ 1^ » 

great an ingredient in the composition of the ghauts t^ mjare 

Stoem parte, particulaxly thorn of 8oand«> do^to 

formation of that portion of them coming wjtom thm tomtoiy. 


The soil of the highej jitouaid* Of Yailsowiu 
OTUMbfiAigRnmdi of a thin stoatiuro of »wto, tor- 

ttTdaowie. ^ ^ produciiig only * tow 

ahmbsy and a tall thin grass. 


a 
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Baecending ireat^lwd from the ictimmf 
^ theee moantains, the eoU imdeigoee some change, 
becoming of a darker hue and rather more pexme? 
able, it is highly fertile, nonriBhing a forest of immense stature. l%e 
stratum of earth is everywhere deep, and continues so inthout in< 
termission to the foot of these hills.* 


Soil of tho TsUeys valleys in the upper country 

in Codvga proper, is liable to some varieties, that, of the northern 
and western parts of Codugu proper is a rich dark 
reddish day quite devoid of any stony mixture, and remarkable for 
its powers of production; that of the more southern parts, particularly 
the Kigguttnaad talook, is of a darker color, sometimes approach- 
ing to black, having a slight mixture of sand, and nearly as remark- 
ablefor the force,and activity of its vegetation, Thesingularfecundity 
for which these parts are remarkable, may in some measure be a^ 
Iributed to the variety of rich vegetable matter, brought down by 
the torrents from the high grounds in the vicinity of the cultivated 
lands; to this annual supply may be added their situation, which, 

, generally enchased in the midst of thick forests, are partially shaded 
by the trees which fringe their borders, which produce a tempera- 
ture, and retain a moisture, eminently favorable to vegetation ; the 
abundance of water consequent to a mountainous country produc- 
ing a constant hmnidity, the lands retain their fertility undiminished, 
fuod crops are seldom known to fail. 

Is. Yaflaowra, and cultivated lands of Yailsowra possess 

Kuidw^jputton. none of the fertility which characterizes that 
of the interior, the little barren slopes that border 
them are incapable of supporting any vegetable substance that could 
invigorate their soil, which is comparatively superficial and poor, 
when contrasted with that of the more woody districts ; itpartBdces 
however, in common with the neighbouring country of Mysore of 
an ordinary share of fertility. 


The above character is, in a great measure, applicable to JS^uat- 


* l%iMMenoippeifinMofmariMprodttcUoQ8mthe soUoftha 
aor indiidi in toy part of Um lower distrkts, that hii come under my obaenra- 
Uan. ^ 
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in^paitun: t6wai^ this part of theeartem botuidar 7 » tho luxa- 
iance of the forest gradoally oeaaeSi aad leaves this district cham- 
Miga The soil consists g^oerally of a light finable earth, the 
uspectis fflinilartothatof Mysore, and it is only caloolated to prodttoe 
he dry grain common to that country. 


SoQ below the 
ifaante. 


The soil below the ghauts is greately diversi- 
fied, but as a general character is infinitely less fer- 
tile, and more superficial thhn that of the upper 
country. 


Quitting the foot of the ghauts and advancing 
westward, the deep stratum of earth that covered 
their sides gives way to the lighter and more 
stony soil of Sooleeay. The high grounds in these districts have a 
great mixture of the brick stone rock in their composition (it oc- 
casionally appearing in large naked masses) and are everywhere 
covered with but a thin stratum of earth ; the forests of those dis- 
tricts though thick, want the statiue and luxuriance of the woods 
of Codugu proper, they chiefly consist of trees, the native of a meagre 
soil Leaving Sooleeay and approaching the sea these woods become 
still scantier, and the trees and shurbs dwarfish, and stunted ; the 
high swelling slopes assume the form of an elevated table whose sur- 
face presents nothing, but one vast sheet of brick stone rock, mostly 
destitute of soil, except the little that occupies the small crevices of it ; 
this thin coat is rarely of suflicient depth to mature trees of any size. 


Of the valleTi. 


The soil of the vaUeys resemble that of the 
more elevated parts, but is more rich, and loamy; 
that of the rice lands throughout the whole of the lower districts 
is remarked as decreasing in fertility as it recedes from the sea, the 
more western parts are consequently the best; the soft of the cul- 
tivated VB^oys of Poottoor is a l^ht reddish colored earth of soma 
depth, having however a substratum of the lateiite, that of the 
valleys of Sooleeay is more superficial and permeable, it is however 
favorable for the growth of aireca plantations. 


Crops abo?e 
ihsgbaiita 


In Oodugu proper, rice is yielded in such laviiA. 
abundance by t^ first crop grown during the pe*^ 
riodicai nins, as generally speaking, to rendmf a 
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teeond quite lenteeaesi^^ paitioolaTepotA beu^^&i^eiable iaio^^ 
izrigfttd<»i.iiA7 oeoeemally becoliiviktedi^secx^iid time^boi tldsiB hf 
nomdanacommoD^andilie^ii^^ vnider a paitioa- 

lar exeeptbn aftooa i ar y^ 


I&YaOsQwra. 


In Tallflowra the namw yaUeys in Vhich 
ihaeiiltiyaUon is fbrmed are terraced to aconn* 
derahle eiteatta admit of its being more eidarge<i but it is the lower 
parts only that have a sufficient supply of water to admit of a second 
crop, which, is always limited in extent^ and scanty in produce. 


Ofops biLow the 


The whole of the rice lands below the ghauts 
yield two crops in the year, and sometimes even 
three; t)mvSteeps by which they are enclosed affiuding abundance 
of t^r.for irrigation, the second crop of rice is not unfioquently fol- 
lowed by q;ie of tobacco, dry grain, or some of the various leguminous 


Qrcumstances would not admit of obtaining 
® all those minute particulars, and statements, from 

which cond^ye deduction could be drawn, as to the iLverage return 
iu fold, throughout the country. The observations, that have been 
made however enable it to be stated with confidence, that in most 
parts of Codugu proper (particularly the most woody) the general 
increase may fr(mi 40 to 60 fold, and in extraordinaiy seasons, 
the average m&y i^proach mudi nearerahundred ; it would be difficult 
to imagine a abundant return, or more fiigbly favored soil* In 
Taibowra they g^mndly ipapon the best lands only from 20 to 25 
fold, and fima 15 to 20 on the betta fields. InPoottoorsod about^^ 
themost western pm;ts, the quality of theground some times varies,^ 
but the avei9ga.((m tlm fiM sort of land) scarcely ever exceeds. 


* It itatotod ty OofauMl Kihoojr (wmetiiiid rendant in Codoga) that" m 
oidiiuuyaofiiiMidtoni^aie^ incrMsing it as it improvei^, ia 

washes to the amount of aJUK) in which Isttir dsscdpUon the country shoonds^’ 
I am inclined to bsHtra that this return is much ofsrsted. Malshtronly yields' 
ftom lOtoSO. T^h|[;!%aKiUelan^ 10 to SO. Sootlsnd 

sidy from 10 to 15 . of^Kipt does not dton mossd 

fiOWd. ^ 
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^ Un« .«d.So(>lM«y^ftoi^ re.i«q*th« labor of oultivalioulqf- 
a iotniB,<>Btiiab?#t'laD<J# of fioia W) to 12, MulofteastUlltM i i 


The chief product of both the upper and 
lower country a rice; yielded in superfluity it is 
the priiKdpal export, particularly from Codugu proper. 


Though wtil fitted from the soil of the higher grounds, (which 
has sufficient depth, and not too great a deoHvity to ^wit of cultiva- 
tion) there is in the upper country, but a comparatively small por- 
tion of dry grain produced. Raggy so well adapted to the hilly touU- 
try from the easiness of its culture, is grown only in comparatively 
quantities amongst these mountains; tobacco, nuts, ellu and 
yerrinda ( PaJma Ckri»ti) plants cultivated for the purpose of uiaking 
oil, some little huruli (or horse gram) are grown not however in 
abundance to prevent the necessity of importation. 


Tailsowra principally produces rice; in it 
Of T^wia and however, and Nunjarajputtun, are grown all the 
KunjM^puttun grains common to Mysore, (wheat is said to 

be produced in small quantities, but I have never met any) but by 
no means sufficient to supply the interior. The best tobacco cornea 
from those districts, that of the more woody parts has the - 
character of being indifferent Yailsowra also produces a very little 
ffAin p may b6 added to the products of the upper country,, 
b^itia only grown on the worst soil, and in very small quan^ 
Ipties. 


Vegetable productions are grown in great variety and abun- 
dance, the upper country appears particularly fovoraWe to the 
‘^productions - of esculent plants, also frmts, flowers,, shrubs, and 
garden stuffii of every kind, indeed, the temperature sad soil of 
tile Iflgher partly seems tiett adapted to niaturo, those of a , 

aHwiaSa Of the fruits, the most renuu^le are Ofoages of di^^; 
fti«|it descriptions, all ofaft«xoeUen*qua%, they ar» exceaffin^y^' 
M are also limes: irfvaiiausspaelss, dtwnirf aaimmenseiiii; ' 
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pine a{>ples* pomegranates, pumplemose, jack, plantains, all in abun- 
dance, and of a most luxuriant growth; the other fruits common 
in this part of India are in profusion, and of a good quality. Tur- 
meric, ginger, a little mustard, and the numerous other kind of con- 
diments used by the natives are also found. Peas, cabbage, potatoes 
and other European vegetables thrive well, but are not in common 
use. The betel vine is found in the vicinity of all the ryots houses, 
the le^if however, is said to be comparatively coarse, much is imported. 

Sandalwood and cardamoms are the most 

Of the forests. y^luable of the spontaneous productions ; a more 
particular account of these articles will be subsequently given, 
exclusive of them the jungle yields excellent timber, a species of wild 
nutmeg of good quality, the ‘wild olive, cassia, f gum trees in abun- 
dance, wild yams of great size, quantities of wild honey are found, 
the wax of which belongs to the Circar, and is of some value, the bees 
producing it are of several species. 

The products of these forests extend to a much larger list than 
is here given, it would however require a long residence amongst them 
to enumerate them with precision. 

* They may b** said to grow alm<»t in a wild state, the plants merely 
requiring to Iw placed in the ground, andthriving without much further attention, 
they renew themselves by a succession of fi*e8h shoots, given out from the older 
ones, as they decay, they soon acquire new roots, and a bed of those plants has 
been known to multiply, and furnish fruit regularly during a period of IS 
years ; they thrive but in rather elevated and dry situations— those grown 
in Codugu are latge, but loosening the ground immediately at the root would 
increase their natural luxuriance ; some of the j)lants have been known to attain. 
6 feet in height, a stature every way favorable to the excellence of the fruit. 

t The Cassia Lignia or Laurut^ Cattia is very common throughout the upper 
oountiy, though made but little, if any use of ; the process by which this article 
is fitted for sale, seems not generally known, or it must have long since been 
numbered amongst the exports. It is sometimes thus prepared in the neighbouring 
oouotries:— the plants when a year old are pruned till only the lower part of the 
tree remains, fresh shoots spring from the stump which are removed (whan they 
attain the age of 3 yean) at the season when the sap has ascended to the summit' 
the bark is stripped off when they are pliant, and the exterior sur&ce oarfuUy 
aoraped, it is then formed into long rolls and exposed till quite dry to the ioflusnoe 
of the sun ; these operations may ba rapeated twise aysar, that is in July and 
February the most fiivorablo time for tai^ the baric. 
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... In these districts, next to rice, auparee is 

^ the principal production. Plantations of it are 
numerous in Pungee, and parts of Sooleeay and Bullaree ; the upper 
country is entirely supplied with this article from below the ghauts 
from which is also sent a small quantity of khut {Terra Japonica) 
rice is principally sent to Mangalore. Raggy is cultivated on the 
hnis in Sooleeay to some extent, bearing however no proportion to 
the quantity of rice grown; tobacco, hurali, some hemp, yerrinda 
and various kind of pulse are grown on the rice lands, after the 
second crop has been taken from them; neither vegetables, or fruits 
are so good, or in such quantities as in the upper country ; of 
the more precious articles pepper is the chief, if indeed, not the 
principal one ; it is found towards the foot of the ghaut that skirt 
the Sooleeay district; it is also cultivated in the aiTocn gardens, 
amongst the products of which betel nut may likewise be reckoned 
as a principal one. The cocoanut so extremely useful in all its 
parts is very general throughout the country situated below the 
ghauts, sugar-cane is also cultivated there, but the quantity of 
jaggary made is not considerable. 

The above enumeration comprises the most prominent pro- 
ductions of its soil, the account given of its manufactures will 
show, that those of its industry may be contained in a much more 
limited catalogue. 


Agriculture agriculture of Codugu as will readily be 

supposed is much in the same state as that com- 
mon throughout most parts of India> a system of rural economy form- 
ed at a remote period has been transmitted for ages unchanged, 
and the cultivator, attached to ancient practices, views with dislike 
any attempts to innovations. 

But an imperfect sketch can here be offered of the agriculture 
of Codugu. The subject though not connected with anything cal- 
culated to excite apprehension, shared nearly the same fate as all 
others. The infant stage of its advancement however renders it per- 
haps of but little value as a lesson of experience, though a kxiowledge 
of it may be desirable as a statement of facts. 
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Of the ui)i)er country industry of the inhabitants of the upper 

country, is directed almost exclusively to the cul- 
tivation of rice, it is grown only in the low narrow vallejrs that in- 
tervene between the high grounds and which appear every way 
well calculated for its production. 


These valleys are generally from J to J a mile 
* in breadth in the wider pai’ts, becoming however 

exceedingly narrow as tliey run amongst the higher grounds, they 
are terraced with industry, and their area is always sufficiently large 
to admit of ploughs being used. The lands into wliich these valleys 
are formed are known under two denominations. 


Pint Bylgudduy. 


This is understood as the lowest part of the 
valley which at most seasons retains some humi- 
dity, being occupied by springs, or having a rivulet running through 
it. 


The fields known under this term are those 
Second Makigudday terraced up tlie sides of the neighbouring slopes, 
they depend solely on tlie supply of rain during 
the wet season for the success of the crops grown on them, the former 
is capable from its position of being assisted by artifical irriga- 
tion. 


Thougli the upper county thoughout produces, rice in the ut- 
most, luxuriance, the more central parts may be considered as yield- 
ing the moat abundant crops, the plants here attaining the greatest 
size and substance ; towards the north the quantity of rain that 
falls is said to be too gteat in the southern districts, though the 
valleys are larger, and more level, the soil is comparatively of an 
inferior quality. , 

Ploughing. Husbandry as practised amongst these hills 

is by no means operose or intricate, the first opere- 
tion of it which is termed Hoanara” begins in Yeddimar when the 
ploughing commences, the e^rtreme inefficiency of the instruments 
which enter scarcely beyond the surface, renders a frequent repeti- 
tion of the operation necessary, so that the fields generally receive 
from 6 to 7 ploughings before the soil has been sufficiently prepared.. 
The first 3 of these take place when the ground is in a dry state, the 
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renuiinder after a considerable por^on of rain is fallen, and when 
they are dissolved into a soft*iii<i<ly consistency, no particular period, 
is considered necessary to intervene between the various ploughings, 
jii^hich are made according to the state of the weather and conveni- 
ence of the cultivator. The whole operation of ploughing being 
over, the field is smoothed once or twice with the pala when it is 
prepared for the reception of the planta 

The amelioration of the soil seems to be an ob- 
ject of some solicitude. Manure is carefully collect- 
ed, and distributed ; it consists principally of all the excrementious 
‘ matter of the domestic animals absorbed by the straw and dry leaves 
with which they are littered, to this is added the soil, and refuse of 
the house ; and indeed, scarce any kind of manure seems to be objec- 
. tionable. Cattle are confined during the night, and the very hot parts 
of the day in temporary folds on the lands for the purpose of enrich- 
ing the soil In some parts of the lower districts, particularly these occu- 
pying the base of the ghauts, the ear of the grain is alone removed 
leaving the whole of the straw* as stubble, partly for the food of the 
cattle and partly as manure. The manure is incorporated with the soil 
in the first and second ploughing, being previously spread in small 
heaps, over the field ; when composed of a mixture of dry branches and 
leaves, it is burnt on the lands, and the ashes thus procured distributed 
equally over them. 

There are three kindsf of rice cultivated. Doda 
Species of rice. betta, this is a large grain, and it is that in gene- ' 

• It is » curious circumstance tliat the Uoubob below the ghauts are never 
ihatgM with straw being always covered by the long grass growing in great 
abundance on the higher grounds, 

t It has been an object of enquiry amongst the curious to loam from 
whence originated the various grains, and if they are now seen in a wild state. 
This latter question would seem in some measure answered by the circumstance 
of wild rice being common in some parts of Codugu. In Kigguttnaad many of 
the smaller valleys are perfect swamp of considerable depth, the texture of the 
ground is too much broken to admit of tlv) plough, and the general testimony of 
the Kativee would lead to the belief that they never had been cultivated; in the 
midst of the rank herbage, that covers these swamps small crops of wild rice is 
fluently eeen, the stocks are high, but excessively thin, and the grain very 
diminitive ; the oar is bearded like the barley ; when boiled it is of a rather bluish 
iinge, and not marked by any particulv flavour. It is called paundawar butU 
Of the lioe of paasdoo^ and only eaten by the very lowest classes. 
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tbI use with the majority of the Mfi&hitants, and what is principally 
exported Dunna hetta a small and £ntr kind ; and Id^uuu a red 
species are also shown, but both in very amll quantities. 

The whole of the rice ground In the upper 
Sowing. country is transplanted, but the management an- 

terior to this process, that is rearing the seedlings 
is as follows: — bylegudday fields are chosen for the reception of 
the seed, their preparation is after the manner as stated above with 
but little difierence, a greater portion of manure, however, being 
generally allowed. The sowing commences in ‘Caudear* or as near 
that period as the state of the weather will permit, but the season 
of sowing influenced by circumstances, sometimes extends to a month 
longer. The seed is of course sown broad cast and very thick ; it is 
prepared by being steeped in water for a short time, and then placed 
in a heap, it is kept damp for three days; whenbeginning to vegetate 
it is prepared for sowing. The fields being now in a muddy state, it 
sinks for a short way into the soil which is only kept sufficiently 
moist, water being but scantily supplied till it has taken root, when 
the quantity is gradually increased, the seedling sown germinates, 
and at the end of 35 or 40 days it attains nearly a foot in height 
and is then fit for transplantation. 

The period of transplantation begins in 
Nsty or transplan- ‘ Audry 'andendsin ‘ Kuckayniy/ On the removal 
of the seedlings they are transplanted over the 
whole space intended for the cultivation of 
rice, this mode is considered as best adapted to resist the violence 
of the rain and in other points of view is reckoned to have advan- 
tages, and seems particularly calculated for a rich soil The trans- 
plantation is managed with great caie, G or 7 stocks connected to- 
gether from one plant — these plants are aiTanged in regular linAa 
and have a space of about 6 inches between the roots of each, this 
admits the air, and heat, and gives them full room for all the lux- 
uriance of vegetation. The holes in wldch they are placed are 
readily made with the finger in the damp earth, and the roots soon 
become setUed; grounds thus planted are found to produce com- 
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paifttively few weeds, and what there are, can be easily remoi^ 
Immediately after transplantation, the field (for a short time only 
being kept damp) is inundated, and continued overflown with 
fiom fi to 7 inches of water till within 8 or 10 days before harvest, 
the plant during this time being in a state of semi-immersion. 

. The fields undeigo only one weeding ; this takes 
Weeding. place generally six weeks after transplantation ; an 
abundant supply of water retards their growth they 
are removed by manual labour. The crops generally are not liable 
to miscarriage or sickliness ; in the early part of their growth they 
are subject to the attacks of several species of worms, to extirpate 
which all the powers of charms and spells are called into action, but 
are not always found of sufficient efficacy. They are also open to the 
depredation of mountain mice, and attract fiocks of graminivorous 
birds; both these evils however are readily guarded against. 

This is termed Beullay, the crop of rice sown here generally 
takes full 6 months before arriving at nmtu- 
Harvest, nty. It ripens in the more open parts at the 

commencement of December, perhaps a short time 
sooner, but in the deep and sheltered valleys, not till the end of that 
month, or till the beginning of January ; when cut, it remains two or 
three days on the field to dry, and is then trodden out of the ear 
by bullogks. The grain intended for seed is carefully preserved, that 
for consumption after having been boiled (which facilitates their re- 
moval) the husks are b^ten off*, the rice is kept in large baskets 
having the exterior covered with a coating made of a mixture of cow- 
dung and mud ; the crop is reaped with the ordinary sickle. 

The straw answers numerous domestic purposes, thatching, 
food for the cattle, &c. It grows to a great height, generally reach- 
ing 4 feet. 


The cultivation of Yailsowra differs but in 
few particulars from what has just been stated. 
Transplanting is not generally practiced, the seed 
is sown broad cast in moet instances. The Coorg is however also 
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used. In this latter case, the fields are always plotighed in a dry 
state, and the seed sown on them requires no preparation. The pala 
closely following the drill, covers the seed as it falls from ii 

. . . . Nunjarajaputtun is the small district lying 

unjarajapu un. western banks of the Cauvery, it is the 

only part that produces any abundance of dry grain. In it are cul- 
tivated those common in the open country; raggy, auvaray, tovaray, 
udu, huruli, and ellu &!C. The ordinary management observed in 
rearing these grains difiers in nothing from the process common in 
Mysore, which is so well known as not here to require a repetition of it. 

The Hills are subject to coomary cultivation, of however no very 
considerable extent. Raggy is the only grain sown on them, this 
cultivation is performed by the lowest castes generally the periodical 
servants of the aborigines, who themselves never assist in it, their 
labors being exclusively confined to the lower grounds. The course 
of management observed in this species of husbandry is subject to 
few variations ; the detail of it will not here require any particular 
mention, it exactly resembles that prevailing below the ghauts. 

Cultifation below The lands of the lower district on which rice 
the ghauts. is cultivated are divided into three kinds: — 

First Btlco.—TIus is the lowest part of the 
Lands. valley and capable of being artificially irrigated, 

they are the most valuable, )delding two and 
frequently throe cro{)8 duriilg the yeaf; they form a considerable 
portion of the cultivated lands. 

Second Majula,— The fields thus denominated are situated 
higher up than the former, are capable of being partially irrigated 
in the event of a failure of the annual supply of rain, but not to the 
extent of producing two crops — one, if the wet season be at all 
favorable, is looked on as certain. 

Third Betta. — Are situated on the higher parts of the slope 
connected with the lands just mentioned, the success of the crops 
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sown on them is very precarious as they are not capable of being in 
any way assisted by artificial irrigation. 

In the country below the ghauts, from 7 to 9 ploughings are 
necessary, the period for their commencement and close, is fixed 
within rather wide limits, depending on the season, and nature of 
the intended crop ; the operations of husbandry however may be 
said to commence by the 15th of Puggoo (latter end of April) and 
end at the close of Baysha (15th June) the first and second ploughing 
but imperfectly opens the ground ; no particular period is allowed to 
pass between the different repetitions of this operation, it being 
regulated by accident, the nature of the weather, &c. At the close of 
the third ploughing the banks of the fields are rendered capable of 
retaining the water ; and after the fourth and fifth arrotion it is soft 
and muddy ; it is again twice ploughed, and carefully smoothed by 
the pala, (or plank) after this it is again inundated, and the water being 
allowed to remain a short time, it receives the last ploughing and is 
finally smoothed by the above instrument. The preparation of the 
majula differs in few particulars from the above, the labor only being 
somewhat more operose. The betta or highest fields are managed 
after a similar manner, the first three ploughings are in a dry state, 
and as the season is favorable they receive in succession six further 
ones, the operation of smoothing them taking place nearly as often. 

Every kind is collected, the cattle are littered 
Manure. every evening with fresh leaves which are remo- 

ved every 15 or 20 days, this is further increased by 
the soil of the house. Bushes and dry loaves of every kind are col- 
lected, and burnt on the fields. 

Sowing. The seed is in general sown broad cast, trans- 

plantation is however sometimes adopted for the byloo and majula 
lands, but the betta fields requiring to be sooner sown, are unfit for 
this species of cultivation; the preparation of the seed sown for 
translating differs in but few instances, it is mixed with a portion 
of cow-dung and water, and left for three days to vegetate, being 
kept for this time always in a damp state; the byloo land is generally 
chosen to rear the seedlings, it is sown broad cast, and exceedingly 
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thick, the Geld is inimdated, but the l^rater drawn of at intervals to 
promote vegetation, but as the plants grow up they are always kept 
a third part covered with it ; they are capable of being transplant^ 
after the 30th or 40th day j this mode on the whole is considered ex- 
pensive and laborious, and is only practiced where the number of 
labourers are numerous. When the fields are sown broad cast, the 
seed is prejmred in the manner similar to that just mentioned, except 
when their positions are particularly swampy; thus situated the seed 
is sown dry. Seed intended for transplantation is generally sown 
by the 20th of Baysha and transplanted by the 10th or 20th of Catiallu. 

Takes place in the month of Attee, it is an 
Weeding. expensive operation, and not often repeated, a 

scarcity of water never fails to produce a great 
number of them, (weeds) they do not grow to any considerable size, 
a species of creeper of the grass kind is most dastructive and trouble- 
some. 


It may be generally said that more than § of 
the fields below the ghauts 3deld two crops in 
the season ; the majula, though not the whole of 
it, gives one of paddy, and another of dry grain : the byloogudday 
two of rice, the last crop is greatly inferior to the first. 


Harvest is here considerably earlier thair 
Harvest above the ghauts. It genei^y takes place about 

the latter end of October. 

-A- considerable portion of the hills of the 
Coouiaimy onlUTation. lower districts are subject to this cultivation, 
it is mostly practiced the lower Mahratta 
castes, some hill rice is also grown by them ; the preparation of the 
^und in both instances is something similar. This species of cul- 
tivation (raggy) though not immediately confined to these districts 
is more common in them than the country above, this arises more 
from the nature of the inhabitants than the soil of the hills, which 
IS extremely well adapted to it 
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The soilTavorable to this culture is a reddish 
Hill riot. mould with a small mixture of pebbles; the decli* 

vity of the hill must not be gi^eat, as in such a 
case the violent rains here would wash away the earth. Those hills 
covered with a thick forest of ancient grovrth are unfavorable, a 
jungle of moderate density, and if 13 or 14! years old, unites every 
desirable requisite. 

The agricultural operations of, this part of rural economy are few 
and simple : a favorable spot is fixed on, the jungle is cut between 
Durmiar and Malliar, and burnt in Coombiar, it is surrounded by a 
strong hedge, and the business of sowing commences in Yeddimiar, 
this is done broad cast, after which the surface is superficially dug up 
by the kokay, it undergoes two slight weedings during the three 
succeeding months, it ripens about the sixth, and is out in kunniar. 

A second crop is rarely sown the following year when however, ellu, 
huruli, tovaray, &c, are grown in its place, the latter is frequently 
scatered throughout the rice crop, and occasionlly sown in a straight 
line to answer the purpose of a boundary between the fields of differ- 
ent possessors. Hill rice gives a return of about 10 fold, the grain is 
small and of a reddish color. 

This cultivation is precarious, and the husbandman cannot look 
with confidence to the re-pa 3 mient of his labor. 

The preparation for the raggy or natchenny < 
HAggy. cultivation, as has been said is similar with the 

former, and difiers but little as to the situationor 
soil required. A period of from 7 to 12 years is allowed to elapse 
generally before ground once cultivated, again becomes useful; such a 
long one would seem unnecessary, but the natives conceive a lazge 
quantity of wood must be burnt to produce fertility: its return in 
fold, in favorable seasons, may be from two to three hundred. It 
may be remarked that raggy in this country is more a subsidiaiy 
cultivation than one exclusively followed. It is in no instance 
the general food of any part of the inhabitants. 

The culture of 'the areca nut forms an im- 
Arecs plaotationa. husbandry below the ghauts. 

This beautiful and useful palm will not thrive in the upper 
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country; no veiy’ detailed account will be required, aa to the forma- 
tion and management of the areca plantations, the gardens are 
only made in the hilly grounds (the small sheltered glens of which 
they occupy) ; they require a red and rather gravelly soil, any change 
in this particular affecting sensibly the quality of the nut; a cons- 
tant supply of water is one of the first requisites in the formation of 
the areca garden. This palm begins to bear about the 9th or 10th 
year, and continues to yield fruit for sftraetimes 40 years. The har- 
vest occurs in November; pepper is grown in all the areca planta- 
tions in which are also a number of fruit trees. 

It will be seen that the general system to- 
Character of the gether with the minutiae it embraces, is not 
den, <bc. dissimilar from the common course observed in the 

neighbouring countries; those prejudices in favor 
of old habits, and that aversion to innovation of any kind which 
forms so remarkable a feature in the character of the Hindoo, have 
here lost none of their force, but continue to present an effectual re- 
sistance to all improvements, which science or experience might sug- 
gest, and are the chief obstacles which agriculture has to encounter. 
Weak and inefficient instruments of husbandry, want of wheel car- 
riage, and the numberless wild animals to whose attacks the crops 
are liable, are impediments of minor consideration. The want of 
capital must necessarily retard the progress of improvement, but 
above all, that contented indolence and apathy which renders it the 
first aim of the Farmer, (and few Indian ones aspire beyond it) to secure 
a subsistence, rather than a competence, necessarily opposes the 
introduction of any change from the old rputine, as that sanctioned by 
the experience of their forefathers is found capable of supplying 
their few wants. 

Though the course of management adopted is prescribed by pre- 
judice, yet, when the rudeness of the implements ai'e considered it 
is a subject of wonder that the cultivation is not more imperfect 

The rich qualities of their lands, for whose valuable properties 
however, they are entirely indebted to nature, recompenses for the im- 
poifections of their system of agriculture. It must not be inferred how- 
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h this particular, he is by no means inferior to his neighbours and 
l^ossessing an equal if not greater share of industry, he derives con^ 
siderable advantages from his centrai situation living in the inidst’ 
of his fields, he is able to* bestow oi^ them, a morte oarefiil atte^ition 
and superintendence, than the husbandman of the open oountry,^ whoy» 
residing in villages, has‘ frfequtetttly to* go some distance to^ bis^kmcfc 

The general* system observed would doubtless admit of grOat* 
Amelioration,, the fertiJity of the arable lands below the ghrtuts is* 
dissipated by constant tillage; One crop is scarfcefy taken off, before 
another is sown, and though the lands of the upper coUlitry afe not' 
subject to a' similar cbtfrse of exhaustion, better mean» than those' 
adopted coufd be pursued to augment their fertility (alrealrfy greait) 
and call' it more effectually into action. The benefits of fallow are 
unknown, and consequently this is never practised, no variety of crop* 
(in Codugu proper) is' gfown on* the cultivated lands, nor indeed,, 
is the climate or soil well adaptect to any other* tfoan* rice'.. 

The agricultttTte of Cedugjuy mWd it inWy be said*, that of the fow'et* * 
districts extends* to no \%rlety of production ; rice is the staple one,* 
of which much iriore is grown, than can be consumed: the low lands* 
of Codugu proper yield as has been observed* no* other' article ; tl>ey 
seem unfavorail)lie to tlie growth of su’gar-catfic; U^hi'ch is not often* 
met with this is produced iii YaJlsotfira,. but the cultivation of 
it is limited, it is more extensive beW the ghauts, but even there is- 
not grown upon a laige scale. Tobacco is grown in the upper’ 
country fof domestic use,, and is inferior to that of Mysore; below 
the ghauts it is in great abuindance, and some of it is exported This* 
plant is sown ki snmlf bMs richry manured^ ft ik subsequently 
transplanted and requires some care ; it is grown* afwtiye oft the low 
slopes close to the houses of the ryots;' a little Shanapu, or hemp 
is also grown,, principally for its fibres, from' which ropes are manu> 
factured, but the* Aatives are said to have the pernicious habit of 
eating its* leaves, remarkable' for their intoxicating quality. A sifialf 
quantity o# wheat is said to be grown in the more open* parts. The* 
fruits cottftnon’ to the country have already been mentiottod and there? 
is every appearance of probability, that many of those of Europe? 
might be iniroduced with success ; all idea of experimenis boweter 
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is foreign to a native. Ginger, and turmeric require a ricli soil, and much 
care, the culture of them is limited. All cucurbitacious plants thrive 
with uncommon luxuriance ; as to medicinal or vulnemry herbs, 
none of any particular merit have come within my observation. It 
will not be necessary to enumerate the various other vegetable produc* 
tions commonly known, they ai*e the same as those general through- 
out the sunounding countries, being however of a larger growth. 

The agi icultural instruments common in Co- 
Agricultural dugu are exceedingly few, and those of tlie rudest 
InsinimenU. kind. 

From the make of the plougli it will be seen that it is 
but ill calculated for the office to which it is applied, and to its ex- 
treme inefficiency must be attributed tlie necessity that exists of so 
frequently repeating the operation which it performs. One person 
only attends a plougli, the bullocks dmw double, and are coupled by a 
yoke on which the beam rests, and to which it is fastened by a cord. 
The harness, yoke, &c., are all equally wretclied with the instrument 
itself, whose extreme cost does not exceed one Rupee ; the value of 
the oxen attached to it however may reach to that of 5 Pagodas. 

The tahway or pallay is generally an ordinary pLank in which 
iron staples are fixed, two cords fastened in them, connected with the 
yoke by which the oxen are coupled, complete this nide instrument ; 
it is made to answer all the purposes of the harrow. The driver 
standing on it adds to the efficacy of the operation, and after repeat- 
edly passing over the surface it is enabled to pulverize, and smooth 
the lands. 

The Codugus have nd farming utensils peculiar to themselves; 
the goodalee or hoe, also the cutty or sickle common in the neigh- 
bouring countries are in general use here, the former performs all the 
offices of the spade ; the latter equally answering a variety of purposes. 

Carts of any description are unknown in Codugu. Baskets are 
used when it is required to transport earth, or manure fix)m one 
place to another. 

The primitive and wretched state in which we find the agri- 
cultural instruments is perhaps more attributable toihe rude sim- 
plicity which characterizes the Hindoo, than any inability or want 
of means to improve them. 
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egUter of the VUlagee in the Codugu Survey ^ showing the 
particular Bearing and Distances of each from the 
nearest Trigonometrical Station, 


1 VILLAGE NAMES. 
% 



Yailsowha Talook, 
C(jNTains 12 Houkf.ys. 


(Viadley Hobely 
( iKxhjoloor do 

Hoolacodo do 

Beinljulloor do 

bulla do 

OoujiHgaul do 

Haiiugoad do 

Doadliully Gowdliull 
Ho holy 

NeiTootod do 

Menesedda do 

Mooloor do 

Guiiuagoor do 

Humpapoora 
Santapoora 
Ktdla Coadloy 
Hood Coadley 
Arrakuiihully 
Kussoor 
Hosohully 
Kuihully 
Mullypoora 
Kirra Coadley 
Kiiiigunhully 
Nanay poora 
Mulhully 
Kathay 
Itihillupoora 
Oorgooty 
Hfiminhull 


Maiillimby. N. W. 8 52 11 

do. „ 13 0 10 

• do. „ 4 52 10 j 

do. „ 5 45 10 

da „ ,9 15 10 

do. „ 13 30 10 

do. „ 13 30 10 

do. „ 13 15 9 

do. „ 154 52 9 

do. N. 0 0 9 

do. N. W. 5 0 9 

do. „ 8 22 9 

do. „ 5 45 8 

do. „ 13 30 8 

do. „ 9 45 8 

do. „ 14 30 7 

Hn 3 37 8 



n 
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I 

li 


/ VIILAOS MMES. 

f« 


fj Coodooloor 
Niergoonda 
Cona^nliully 
B 118 wanh wily 
Honaycoday 
IppuguUullay 
Cuttavpoora 
Auffullay 
NeiiawaugijJJoo 
Chick Bundara* 
I Dooda Bundara 
Hemmapey 
Coragal . . . 
Bajiragoola . 
Bood Coonda... 
Chick Coonda... 
Bittugunhully.. 
Lukkunnil ... 

Baisoor 

Horahully 

Tawloor 

Maugudahully 

Mullugunhully 

JupnairdanhuJJy 

MawinhuUy.,, 

Kayraykayray 

Hoiola<?ade 

Cunnugulloo... 

Munniegillay... 

Hullybyiloo ... 

Beechunhully..., 

Bettadhully ... 

Hossapoora . . . 

Hebbulshay ... 

Sumpaguddhaloo 

NakuUagoodoo 

Ourydh^oo ... 

I Kittix)r ... 



CO0ir0lJ SUPVET. 


I 

0 

w 


' VILLAOE NAMES. 

HI 

Ifil 

i 


1 

i 

1 ^ 

II 

dr 

"d 

fS 

Bembulloor 

Maullii<|!By 

N. W. 

11 


7 

2 

115 

Sbiwurhully 

do. 



5 

(j 

7 

i4ii 

Kirnikunhully 

do. 


10 

try 

(i 

7 


Toallag,<^kor 

do. 

>1 

U 

:r7 

() 

4 

110 

Havahully 

do. 

ft 

10 

7 

0 

0 

5i 

Baugayray 

do. 


8 

4> 

5 

4 

192 

Cuiinarhully 

do. 


3 

7 

7 

5 

142 

Moodrawully.... 

do. 

>> 

5 

7 

5 

2 

UO 

Bulla 

do. 

M 

22 

37 

(j 

4 

102 

Chennapoara 

do. 


20 

37 

7 

3 

U 

Keeray bulla 

do. 


18 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Madray 

do. 


23 

30 

(i 

0 

142 

Dundhully 

do. 


20 

22 

() 

3 

27 

Hosohully 

do. 


28 

15 

() 

0 

lo5 

Seera 

ido. 

ft 

U 

45 

(> 

3 


Caudjoor 

do. , 

n 

20 

37 

5 

U 

215 

Chicka Kjdatoor 

do. 

» 

2) 

37 

4 

4 

2I»7 

Appubuthully 

do. 

ft 

28 

0 

3 

7 

55 

JobacodA,y 

do. 

ft 

23 

45 

4 

7 

102 

Yedhully 

do. 

ft 

34 

45 

15 

5 

3 

195 

Do(k 1 Kolatoor 

do. 

ft 

31 

5 

0 

J92 

ChukuuhuUy 

do. 

ft 

3o 

30 

5 

0 

105 

Koojugayray 

Gowndhully 

do. 

do. 

ft 

ft 

23 

20 

37 

0 

5 

4 

I 5 

4 

0 

160 

SooUgullulay . . . 

do. 

ft 

8 

45 

5 

3 

0 

Halcwnnay 

do. 


14 

22 

45 

5 

1 

10 

Biddiroor 


•t 

8 

4 

1 

192 

Wod^rapoora 

4o. 

ft 

5 

0 

3 

3 

110 

Kenlfiayw’ay 

do. 

ft 

20 

22 

3 

0 ; 

L92 

Madaygoodoo 

do. 

ft 

19 

15 

2 

4 1 

192 

Chittugimbully. 

do. 

ft 

22 

30 

3 

3 

92 

Hemmauey 

do. 

ft 

12 

30 

4 

0 1 

[43 

Serengaula 

HundJay 

do. 

do. 

N. E. 

0 

15 

45 

22 

4 

4 

3 

1 1 

37 

[62 

Hoolshay 

do. 

N.'W. 

2 

0 

4 

3 

27 

BelJarhully 

do. 

N. E. 

4 

30 

4 

6 

55 

Kayrayhully 

do. 

N. W. 

6 

7 

4 

6 1 

52 

GcKKiooguflulay 

do. 

„ 

2 

0 

4 

0 1 

42 

OopuUapoora 

do. 

1 

15 

52 

3 

2 

37 

So^hiiily 

do. 

1 

14 

30 

5 

6 

0 



»to<la Hobely. DoadhuUy Gowdhully Hobely. Hanugoad Hubely. Coniiagsiul Hobely. HoWly or 
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VILLAGE NAMES. 

fiL 

Bearings. 



1 

i 

o 

TJ 

» 

4 

7 

Ooiinagaul 

Maullimby 

8 E. 

1« 

27 

2 

1 

82 

Cliicka (Jonriagaul ... 

do. 


18 

27 

2 

4 

1.7 

Auloor 

do. 


4‘) 

52 

2 

7 

110 

K uti tabuHwa nh ully . . . 

do. 


19 

30 

1 

5 

137 

KittulHgu<l(lay 

do. 


G 

0 

1 

7 

17 

Buiuiawarra 

do. 


24 

30 

4 

2 

0 

Si'cdapoora 

do. 


41 

45 

2 

4 

27 

iJoaJhully 

do. 

N. E. 

15 

30 

3 

0 

57 

Haiiugofwl 

do. 

s.w. 

44 

30 

4 

0 

82 

Duda Maloota 

do. 


34 

52 

3 

4 

132 

Gudjay Hanugoad « 

do. 


59 

15 

3 

4 

110 

Addagulhully 

do. 


52 

30 

4 

4 

20.5 

Hoereekura 

do. 


30 

52 

1 

7 

110 

Koogtiocoadu 

do. 


39 

45 

2 

0 


Hoeiiawully 

do. 


45 

15 

3 

5 

02 

Sooly Mullattee 

do. 


22 

22 

3 

0 

0 

J)()adliully Gowdhully 

do. 

8. W. 

88 

o" 

1 

3 

205 

BuHwaiuicopooloo ... 

do. 

N. W. 

75 

30 

1 

3 

20.5 

Heggoola 

do. 

S. W. 

88 

0' 

1 

1 

102 

Hally MU nbibaray 

do. 

N. W. 

09 

15 

1 

0 

110 

Cliiiinapoora 

do. 

S.W. 

44 

37 

2 

2 

55 

Coogoor 

do. 


25 

0 

1 

1 

192 

Shevapoora 

do. 


01 

52 

2 

4 

192 

Harohully 

do. 


02 

0 

2 

1 

02 

Adjyliully 

do. 


70 

15 

1 

3 

lu5 

Goandhully 

do. 

N.V. 

19 

52 

5 

4 

145 

Mungaloor 

' do. 

S. W. 

85 

15 

2 

4 

125 

CliickaiTa 

do. 


24 

22 

1 

5 

111) 

Soonty 

do. 


71 

7 

2 

6 

37 

Karlehully 

do. 

N.”w. 

80 

52 

2 

5 

10 

Nirrootuda 

do. 

N.E. 

21 

80 

2 

5 

110 

Hittulaka 3 rray 

do. 


2 

7 

2 

0 

105 

Hoonshaykye 

do. 


10 

45 

2 

4 

192 

Doodhully 

do. 


15 

52 

3 

0 

55 

Siddagullulay 

do. 


20 

45 

3 

5 

147 

Horroor Hossoor 

do. 


6 

45 

4 

0 

48 

ShowdinliuUy 

do. 


6 

43 

3 

2 

87 

CooroodawuUy 

do. 

N.’ V. 

14 

37 

1 

3 

27 
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VILLAGE NAMES. | llil 


lE 


^ / Nundygoondy 
) Naguwulla 

Jogiiiljully 
Meiiesetlda 
Ounguwiir 
j Unkunhully 

2 Katiuhully 

^ J Sbigamurroor 
2 Boodabumhully ... 

5 Kysura\vidly 

I Bktadliully 

^ Mibatanoora 

Ummully 

Mook)or 

j Maulliniby 

3 Adayjunahosohully 

® J Bouw’aii bully 

g Karagode 

'5 Haurohully 

g Hosagooty 

r Gunnagoor 
^ Ounjigeiibully 

5 Yeddawoondy 

|>^ I Gooniniurroor 
I "I I Naguwully 

Sungaiiipoora 

Audy Naudoor 
Baugayray 


J MaullimbyJ N. W. 


38 0 

02 0 
25 4!5 

15 30 

, 40 ^17 
43 b 
40 l'> 

25 7 

57 80 
(32 0 
40 30 

40 0 
52 22 

02 0 

31 45 

50 30 

87 52 
75 30 

23 30 

51 15 

78 30 

2 0 
14 45 

10 0 
10 0 
3 22 

24 30 

5 45 

13 15 


3 3 J? 

a 

T 1 135 

2 S 110 

1 4 105 

2 3 105 

3 7 27 

4 3 19** 

4 1 1 15 

3 c no 

4 1 38 

3 2 95 

4 4 197 


2 0 192 

1 0 110 

2 2 105 

1 4 0 

1 5 0 

2 0 105 • 

2 2 02 

4 0 105 

3 3 55 

4 0 105 

4 4 110 

3 5 no 

3 6 27 

(i 4 105 

5 7 no 
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coD'JGif Proper, coxtaies sot e:ajdsi. 


N«njarajputtifll< 

Naad.. 

Vtddooa 

da 

Tfiawa 

da) 

C/iulday 

do. 

©olagoolee Moo<fegayree 

dot 

lloaroor Noorttakkftl 

do.^ 

Saorlaby Mo<>«fefX) 

do.s 

HaJdayray Bi^dilugJiyi*ay 

do. 

Miiddukayrtty Ho»bmullay do. 

Paudy Nakti 

da 

KuddutthU 

do. 

Hoodoogayi(ia5']tfo<»ada|nm» do. 

Bayngu 

do. 

Byru 

do.'^ 

♦ 

Yedday 

do. 

ttirrooa 

do. ■ 


do.. 

Ammuthir 

do. 

Baypu 

do. 

Kooyeanga^^ray' 

do. 

Kuggoadl(»» 

do. 

Betticth 

do. 

Kaun^tlvaDioov' 

doi- 


Yccltfav 



Nunjarajpattan Naad. 






















Yeddoor Naad. 
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u 

D 





■ 




I*! 

VILLAGE NAMES. 



■ 



1 

4 





1 

■ 

3 

1 

1 


Hurroor 

Maullimby 

S. W. 

5 

7 

6 

6 

110 

‘ 1 

Nairlay 

do. 

„ 

3 

52 

7 

3 

0 

s 

Codergurra- 







t\ 

2 

Yellakanoor 

bully. 

N. E. 

13 

52 

6 

2 

177 

Bayioor Buswanhully.. 

Hurrugul. 

S. E. 

49 

0 

7 

2 

175 


Codergurra- 

N. E. 






>* 

Hoodoogooroo 

bully. 

24 

15 

3 

6 

165 


Ourrikay 

Payrahjee. 

S. W. 

72 

15 

2 

2 

110 


Payrahjee 

do. 

N. W. 

12 

45 

2 

7 

0 


Chembinney 

Thaoor. 

it 

7 

15 

4 

0 

55 

1 

Sumpajee 

Moodar 

s. w. 

12 

37 

3 

6 

197 

ff 

paudu. 

Thaoor. 







^ S 

ce 

Thunnamulmi 


66 

30 

1 

4 

166 

IS 

Thaoor 

do. 


39 

27 

0 

7 

55 


Baughamundla 

do. 

N. W. 

30 

37 

1 

6 

27 

h 

Sayrungaul 

do. 

it 

32 

30 

3 

0 

110 


Korungaul 

do. 

S. E. 

2 

27 

2 

3 

95 

/ 

' SuringuUay 

Hurrugul. 

n 

1 

37 

4 

2 

0 


Mouttakkooloo 

do. 

it 

4 

it 

6 

5 

102 


Belligayray 

TliaiikayTay 

do. 


18 

7 

4 

2 

0 


do. 


28 

22 

2 

2 

182 


Chickkuhrriday 

Codergurra- 

N.W. 

36 


6 

1 

182 



bully. 

15 

1 

Jumboor 

! do 


53 

30 

6 

4 

97 

Gurrugundoor 

do. 

it 

46 

20 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Koomboor 

^ do. 

it 

44 

15 

6 

4 

66 

e« 

'O 

Hahdaygayray 

.do. 

it 

61 

45 

7 

0 

192 

'V 

3 

Yerrakoula 

Hurrugul. 

s. w. 

31 

32 

4 

4 

166 

0 

Gurruwully 

do. 

it 

3 

„ 

3 

5 

0 


Kirrigundoor 

do. 

S. E. 

37 

45 

5 

0 

27 


Halirmgy 

Codergurra- 





0 

100 


hully. 

N.W. 

26 

54 

6 

, > 

Kimidurray 

Hurrugul 

S. E. 

12 

30 

5 

2 ; 

110 

l1 

Andagoow^ 

Codergurra- 

hully. 

aw. 

89 

52 

1 

5 i 

110 


Kullcxir 

do. 

N. E. 

22 

37 

0 

5 

0 

id 

Uttoor 

do. 

S. W. 

56 

52 

3 

6 1 

LIO 

Nakoor 

do. 

N.W. 

41 

27 

3 

4 

27 


Oodergunrahully 

Maug^oor 

do. 

Noorkul 

a w. 

N E. 

63 

69 

15 

2 

4 

0 

2 

55 

m 
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Oolagoollee 


Baychunhully 
Hurroodoor * 
Bettagayray 
Mukkundoor 
Nurrugunni Oomait 
Hadukidloonaigud- 
hallu 

Ibburny wullawaddy 

Kaydd^kadhala 

Moadoor 

Hoaroor 

Wallamoady 


i 


.fi 

s 

1 


Noorkul. 

do. 

oderimrra- 




Muddiikayray 

Noorkul. 


Sinmungaulla 

Niddoowuttoo,. 

KauUoor 
Hummeela . . 


Koombaraguddigay 
Munkeea 
KikkurhuUy ... 


Hahlayray Thayrum 
buUey 

Kuddhundaula 


BettikayraymayluUi 

auloo 

Hemmuthauloo 
MookoduUoo 
Hodbokaunah 
Auwundee ... 



Fnrlozigs. 
























ooDtraK 
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VILLAGE NAMES. 


fBalttUgode 


iNaingulla 
® (BittunigauU 
ii fHeggullu 
; 3 >q-| Baithoalley 
tt^^Arrujee 
Billagoonda 
Aramuthu 

Poolyayray 

Kaurabaudy 

Karumaudu 
I Kullatliaiiiaud 

Goatuwara 

Byegoad 

Kukkayray 

Hossoor 

Bettigayray 

Hautiioor 

Uttoor 

Hossokayray 

Maykoor 

KoruTigaula 

Wuddurhully 

Chennienkotay 

Koolungode 

Naluwuttukulloo 

Thoinurra 

Mooroor 

Nalukayray 

Mythaudy 

Kuddhunoor 

Kadhaymooley 

ArromuUiay 

Koonjilugayray 

Beulloomaud 


Veei*ajen- 

dor|)ett. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Moogoatay 

gayrny. 

do. 

Ve(*rajen- 

derpett. 

do. 

Moogoota- 

gayray. 

do. 

d(>. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

' do. 

..to, 

do. 

do. 

Vecrajenderpot, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


S. E. 

22 

15 


21 

15 


:il 

15 

s.\v. 

m 

0 


39 

0 


15 

15 

n.”e. 

74. 

15 


52 

30 

N.W. 

18 

45 


49 

45 

n.”e. 

7 

0 

N. W. 

41 

30 


38 

0 


54 

30 

n.”e. 

29 

15 

N. W. 

15 

0 


22 

30 

” 

7« 

15 

n."e. 

:U 1 

52 


8 

52 

Is.w. 

37 

15 


44 

0 


47 

45 


25 

52 


'37 

30 

S.K. 

84 

0 

s. w. 

55 

45 

N. W. 

72 

37 


40 

37 


31 

7 


80 

15 

8. W. 

77 

45 

N.W. 

58 

37 
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Bettieth Naad. JNaad. Kooyeangayray Naad. 
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yiLLAGE NAMES. 

'\h"" 

m 

1 

0 

/ 

1 

Furlongs. | 

i 

N 

Kodamboor 

Verajender- 

pett. 

do. 

N.W. 

36 

15 

8 

2 

187 

Baudagha 

» 

36 

80 

6 

7 

110 

Kiggauloo 

do. 

n 

22 

15 

6 

5 

0 

Ikola 

do. 

II 

14 

15 

7 

5 

27 

Moothooamoody 


II 

23 

22 

9 

4 

0 

Kaunthoor 

do. 

II 

22 

15 

8 

4 

0 


fj 


KIOQUTT NAAD TALOOK. 


Contains 7 Naads : — 
Unjigayray Naad. 
Aurykayray do. 
TawuUugayray do. 
Koorchy Torn do. 

KirrigooV do. 

* 

Hutthacuttu do. 

Murray do. 
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VILLAGE NAMES. 


Baingoor 

Nurrookola Cliaynaw 
ara 

M uggoatagay ray 
Nuudukayray 
Hoodookayray* 
Toowutclmmukkuloo- 
kay ray 

Atchinakaimmoondooi 
Beully M(X)ndcK)r 
Hyesoaduoloo 
Koiiaygityfay 

Beullyoot* 

Dawunnoor 

Baullullay 

Nummullay 

Shattygayray 

Tawujlugayray 

Belloor 

Harriham 

Nallakayiuy 

Kothoor 



Moogoata- 

gayray 


S. E. I 20 30 


do. 

do. 

do. 

IJeerumuuiay. 
do. j 

Moogoata- 

gaymy. 

du>. 

do. 

Boehujurtiniy/ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bruiuniugerry 

do. 

Moogoata- 

gayray. 

Bruuiuiageiry. 


N. E. j 0.) 


28 15 3 

40 15 4 

41 30 5 

25 ^ 0 5 

50 45 (> 

44 7 o 

50 52 8 ‘ 

05 0 7 


Siriniungullay 

do. ‘ 

Tyladhu 

do. 

Kootthu 

do. 

Koomuttoor 

do. 

Mutthoor 


Kotoor 

do. 

Bissagoor 

do. 

Nulloor 

do. 

Kirrigoor 

do. 

Bekkay8o<ioloor 

do. 

Niddugoomba 

do. 

Kaunoor 

do. 

Kotaygayray 

do. 


„ 1*03 45 8 

S. E. ‘ 79 45 8 

i 82 15 10 

1 70 7 9 

S. E. 80 4^ 0 

N. E. 81 15 8 

8; E. 75 i 0 8 

N. E. 00 45 0 

„ 1 15 0 

„ 10 0 8 

S. E. 50 15 0 

N.W. 14 15 3 

N. E. 7 15 4 

18 22 3 

„ 44 22 3 

10 37 5 

S. E. 04 30 4 

50 30 0 

„ 70 15 7 

„ 70 15 (j 

70 15 5 

S. E. 00 0 8 

„ 70 15 10 

„ 01 45 9 

74 0 I 12 
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Beeruniiauuy 

Beerunna- 

uny 

S, E, 

85 

3U 

2 

0 


Porawiiddu 

do. 

N. E. 

80 

30 

5 

n 

0 

Bftiidugliagerrikaymy. 

do. 


75 

30 

5 


! 

0 


SOQLEEAY TALOOK 


is divided ipto two lj\i-ge portions, Umr and Sooleay. 

UilR TALOOK, 


Contains 5 Magnnnies : — 
Koluniuggurm Magunnie. 
Kunderpaudeo do. 

Cliokaudee do. 


Moglmrrudlm do. 
Yainakid Dawarhully do. 
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umont OF THf 




111 




m 



i| 

VILLAGE NAMES. 

iMI 

gitl 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

r' 



PQ 






g 

Keiraybaugha 
Hurriharu Pullathoada- 

Soobramuhui. 

s. w. 

42 

0 

5 

3 

10 

§ d 

kukurjoday 

do. 

»» 

60 

37 

6 

2 



Kuttudu 

do. 


51 

52 

7 

5 

U7 

|n^ 

Kolumuggurra Yed- 







m 

doonooroo 

Kulhimukar or Kud- 

do. 

II 

89 

30 

7 

5 

27 

dumukull 

do. 


27 

37 

8 

5 

147 

1^9 

Dawachallu 

Chokaudee. 

S.E. 

40 

52 

3 

HI 

m 

Mpl 

Moodapaudee 

do. 


51 

45 

6 

0 

17 


Kunderpaudee 

do. 



0 

6 

1 

180 

Is 

Gotugar 

do. 



52 

2 

3 

147 

'V 

Nallukoor 

do. 

n.”e. 

88 

30 

4 

7 

0 









Hi 


hni. 

s.w. 

89 

22 

7 

1 

140 

Moodoonoor 

Chokaudee. 

s. w. 

72 

30 

1 

7 

65 


Puduwanoor 

do. 

II 

86 

7 

3 

6 

no 











Mogburrudhee 
Mullakajeebeulluku ... 

do. 

N. E. 

68 

30 

3 

5 

0 


do. 

II 

61 

15 

2 

7 

77 


Poocbupaudy 

do. 


66 

0 

4 

6 

ml 

S 3 

^ a 

Yainakul 

do. 


59 

0 

6 

1 

no 


DawarbuUy 

do. 


71 

45 

7 

2 

1!)2 


Buleela 

SoobraoiuKui. 

s. w. 

82 

55 

6 

5 

105 


Kainnay (this is situ- 
ated in Punjee 







belongs to this) 

Ckokaudee.i N. E. 1 

1.9 

7 

JlL 

5 

m 


SOOMFAF TALcm^ 
Contains 6 Moffunnies 
Bulla Naad Maguiinie. 
Puduwanoor do. 
Moodoonoor do. 
Iddumikah do. 
Arrantbode do. 
Uddoor do. 


















Udcloor Ammtbod* loanTTt^ Moodoonoor #u<iuwanoor Hob^y or 

Ma^nnie. lu^nnai®- Maguimie. Magunnie. Naad. 


OODtraC StJRVW. 
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VILLAGE NAMES. 


nr 

\lh 


Kaimbrayjee 

Moodoonoor 

Murrukoonjee 

Mundaxiolo 

Adjeewaramainala . . 
Mooliah Kauuthmuii 


Chokaudee. 

do. 

do. 

Uddoor. 

do. 


Jaulsoor Kautoor 
Amburuttee Payrauloo 
Kookoonoorsonangayray 

Koyekole Bittuinpaudee 

OoDumirrukkumittoor 
Ammaymuddiaroo 
Kaunb ittoolookairrat - 
hoday. 

Yannara 
Allay tee 


Arranthode Urroothul 

’ ly- 

Bbylhully 
Thoorikauhna 
f I Uddoor 

Dhaylumpaudee 
BeulUipaudee 
Konnakumunjula 

Myaula 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
Payralijee. 

Payrahjce. 

Mooflapaadee 

Payrahjce. 

Uddoor. 

do. 

do. 

. do. 
do. 




S. E. 


N. E. 


S. W. 


S. E. 
N. W. 


N. E. 
S. W 
N. E. 
N. E. 


POOTTOOR T A LOOK, 
Contaim 4 Magunnies:- 
Punjee Magunnie. 



Miles. 

. 

Furlongs, j 

1. 

15 

2 

7 

40 

15 

4 

7 

185 

45 

4 

0 

110 

37 

4 

7 

!.7 

27 

8 

0 

55 

30 

9 

6 

0 

30 

9 

0 

no 

27 

7 

4 

82 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

120 

0 

4 

2 

55 

0 

5 

5 

55 

30 

6 

2 

165 

0 

6 

5 

0 

30 

4 

7 

110 

0 

5 

0 

110 

27 

3 

7 

37 

7 

2 

0 

82 

22 

1 

4 

192 

15 

5 

7 

55 

52 

6 

4 

192 

0 

7 

5 

55 

0 

3 

4 

no 


Nettinukay do 
Bullary do 

Poottoor do 
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VILLAGE NAMES, 


Bulla}m 

Kayempaudeo 

Audookai*u 

Bullupu MoodooiKM)!* 

Arrugoody 

Poolikooku 

Puiijetj Moodoonoor ... 
Yeuiiamoor 
Kaiinohody 
Kulluinudduku 
Eyewuttukkooloo ... 
Pijnjee Devarhully ... 
Pudduw^anoor 
Pmiibaythaiidee 
Kukkuincliiddukiilloo . 
Kootliookoonjay 
Yt‘(ldamuiigulla 
Allavjee 
Dliolapaiuk'e 
Iddeeumikku (tins }>e- 
longs to Bullaroe,) 
Amrakasupaudy ... 
Bottuiiipaudeo 

Nidd<K)|M)olIy 

Arrieddookah 

Mahdeonoor 

Nettinukay 

Kooinbi’ajee 

OoporuiigtvuUa 

Puddiirray 

Payrudliaulloo 

Baillu 

Belloor 

Moodoonoor 

Ahdhoor 

Moghurm 

Suinpaudeo 

Poonacimpaudee 

Ko(>inaramnnjxuIla ... 


Cliokaudee. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

<lo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

d(K 

Kid Betfca. 
rio. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

Maddhow. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

. do. 

Xiddoopoolly 

do. 

Maddhow, 

Nidd<H)poolly 

do. 

do. 

Bella Naad. 

lIdd4X)r. 
Kui Betta. 
do. 
do. 

Maddhow. 


N.W 32 

30 

4 

„ 21 

27 

5 

,, 41 

52 

4 

„ 

45 

5 

31 

27 

5 

N.W 7 

0 

5 

N. E 2i) 

37 

4 

N.W. 24 

52 

4 

„ '>0 

30 

3 

,, hi . 

30 

2 

„ 1 

7 

3 

N. E. 4 

0 

2 

N.W. 29 

7 

2 

H 

30 

2 

N. E. 2.) 

7 

2 

„ 37 

52 

1 

7 a 

52 

4 

73 

52 

2 

„ 42 

0- 

’4 

« 28 

27 

2 

„ 9 

37 

2 

N.W. 81 

15 

0 

S. W. 89 

45 

5 

N. W.j 70 

0 

3 

! 73 

15 

1 

S. W. 73 

30 

7 

» r>4 

30 

U 

„ 58 

30 

7 

„ 80 

0 

10 

„ 78 

52 

10 

„ 73 

45 

12 

» 42 

U 

3 

S. E. 8(i 

0 

0 

N.W. 47 

7 

3 

N.W. 47 

27 

5 

» 56 

45 

5 

u 05 

0 

4 

N.El 1.5 

0 

4 






COD^GU SURVit, 














Baillaioor 

Bellanaad 


I 

Ooloomuggurra 
Pullupinjee 
Kooreeah 

I Adjallaudee 
Kuddiah 
.S 

§ Neiiymuggurra 
§) V^erainiingulla 
Ig Alluddooka 

j I Poottoor 

ChJku Moodoonoor 
Beullypaudee 
Bunnoor 
Kodimpaudee 
Nuckullaudee 


Pudduwanoor 

Kubbukku 

Kullookah 

Koodypaudee 


Chokaudee. 

Kul Betta. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Bella Naad. 
do. 
do. 

Mild dhow, 
do. 

Bella Naad. 
do. 

Maddliow, 

do. 

Bella Naad 

Kul Betta. 

Bella Naad. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

. do. . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


75 15 

38 15 

35 0 

68 30 
31 37 
14 30 
25 31 

58 30 

57 0 

45 27 
63 30 

74 30 
25 22 

12 15 

89 0 

89 45 

49 0 

68 45 * 

76 27 
76 37 
70 0 

59 0 

53 37 
43 0 

45 0 

37 27 
22 27 
16 7 
20 7 

9 27 
30 0 

36 15 


3 7 110 

3 5 15 

1 1 110 

3 7 no 

2 7 55 

3 5 32 

1 1 1 ) 

3 5 197 

4 6 147 

4 6 130 

5 2 110 

4 7 110 

5 6 5 

6 1 no 

3 6 200 

5 6 110 

6 6 165 

5 0 165 

6 5 27 

2 1 215 

4 3 0 

4 1 110 

5 6 0 

3 2 77 

6 1 197 

6 5 140 

4 7 82 

4 7 55 

2 7 65 

2 4 110 

1 6 0 

1 1 55 
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General View and Description ortH^ Boundary 
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REMARKS on the foregoing Borders of the Boundary, 


From the point (Moogooda x) marking the Diviaion between Mysore and 
Wynaad, till the line of separation falls into the Canvery near Rungasamoodrum, 
the boundary passes through a thick forest nearly im[)erviou8 in many parts, it 
proceeds partly over undulating slopes, and partly over the crest of the low range 
of the Seedasweer Hills-.—this part of the Frontier is crossed but in few places, 
having but three large roads, and those indifferent throughout it, and the 
woods extending a considerable distance on each sitlo of the Hue of demaroatioa ^ 
render it naturally strong, difficult to bo approached, and easily defended. 
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MEMOIR or tHE 




Angles. 


DESCRIPTION. 





1 

00 


No. 




1 




0 


5 

£ 


iti vicinity conButi of iteen 
■lopes partiality covered with 


g 

10 

5 

0 

0 

7 

4 

165 

165 

iangle, advancing to the north 
however this gives way to 


312 

n 

1 


55 

70 

65 

open cultivated plains 


♦» 

96 

V 

15 

0 

0 

3 

6 



18 

48 

0 

3 

55 



323 

30 

0 

6 

160 



63 

M) 

0 

4 

110 



1(»9 

45 


7 

no 



4i) 

45 

0 

6 

165 



7 

30 

0 

2 

55 


83 

334 


0 

2 

0 



220 

35 

0 

2 

no 



311 

15 

0 

3 

0 

eommenoing from Moo- 


280 

45 

0 

7 

55 

gooda B. where the boundary 


322 

45 

0 

4 

5.5- 

quits the Cauvery it pauses 
over a small Nulla till to 79, 


»♦ 

0 

6 

no 

79 

.300 

15 

0 

1 

65 



222 

35 

0 

2 

10 



189 

5 

0 

3 

0 



224 

:io 

0 

1 

60 

Thence it runs between 

77 

175 

45 

0 

4 

165 

the village of Kautinhully 


292 

15 

0 

6 

70 

and Villoor and proceeds over 
easy slopes to 75. 

Fmin this point it passes 
for a very short way though 
the bed of a small tank and 
ascends a rather steep riilge 
to 74, , 

Thence it continues to 

76 

75 

270 

162 

15 

55 

0 

1 

4 

» 

0 

130 

74 

265 

58 

0 

6 

0 

pass over a rather stony 


327 

40 

1 

r” 

40 

ridge of irregular height till 

73 

.34.5 

„ 

r 

»• 

165 

Thence descending It passes 
two small tanks at 71 and 

72 

336 

30 

} 

2 

200 

meets another close to 70. 

71 

24 


0 

3 

123 


7U 

325 

28 

0 

1 

137 

Quitting it the boundary 

26 

35 

0 

1 

165 

proeeMsovera similar coun- 
try to 69. 


271 

290 

58 

.30 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

137 

From which till to C8 it pas- 

69 

68 

305 

62 

1.5 

35 

0 

0 

1 

A 

2l»0 

0 

13 

ses through the bed of the 
OndvaYholayheresmall. Quit- 
ting this nulla tire bounnary 

337 

4(» 

0 

» 

5 


2 

35 

0 

7 

110 

pemea over easy ilopee till to 
near 66 when it runs for a 

65 

14 

30 

0 

5 

0 

very short way over steeper 
ones but again proceeds over a 
low flattuh country covered, 
with a liaht jnnide to 64. 1 

64 

0 

8 

82 



82 

30 


Objects. 


Moogooda. E. 


2 Small tanks. 

Small tank. 
Diviaion of 
Counagaul 
Qunniagoor with 
Arciugoad. 
Cuddavayholay. 
Small diviaion of 
Couna^ul Mo- 
door with Aroul- 
goad. 
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descbiption. 


Thenoeto 63 it pMW •Ion* 
the Chenholay. 

putting which it runs 
I (iver a aimilar country to what 
hiw just been mentioned pas- 
ning along the banks of two 
small taulw at 62 and 61. 

Quitting them it continues 
to proceed over a rather 
flat <;ountry, possee close to 
the village of Sheaghurta at 

continues of the same oha- 
I racter to 5^1, here it passes 
the slopes running from Men 
si gootta which are comparati 
I vely steep, it crosses the great 
road to Mysore at 61 and 
runs over an open waving 
country to 49 paraing for the 
(I eater part of this distant 
.)etweeQ cultivation, here it 
joins the Chenholay and con- 
tinues passing through it to 
48.- It proceeds over a close 
I country to 46 where it crosses 
the great road to Mullyput- 
' ua from this point it proceeds 
over rather steep slopes and 
through a jungly country to 
142, 

From this it proceeds over 
cultiv&tioD mostlv to 41 
where quitting fields it passes 
through a raiW jundj^ coun- 
try to 40— when it joins the 
Hemmawutty. 



Anglei- 

Dintaiicea. 



■ 

■ 

1 

1 

. 

Objevts. 

Nos. 



1 

T 



B 

■ 


3 

b. 

lx 








Mo<»l‘»or am' 

63 

334 

28 

»> 

6 

» 

NeiraUHla with 
Aroiilgnad anil 


90 



6 

55 

Chenholay Bniall. 

62 

120 

34 


2 

69 

2 utnall tunica. 

61 


)) 

ft 

5 

55 



70 

15 


1 

165 



1ft 

15 


2 

UK) 



349 

32 


5 


CrosH great road 


26 

32 


2 

165 

to Mysore. 

56 

12 

50 


4 

27 


55 

347 

30 


2 

55 

Division of Men- 

284 

30 


3 

69 

aeiUla and HoU* 

51 

294 

65 

i 


55 

code with Arouh 

343 

10 


7 

68 

goad. Hew meet 

50 

11 

45 

1 

1 

55 

the Cbenbolay. 

49 

32ft 

10 


6 

165 


347 

15 


2 

166 

Division of Hola- 

48 

9 


2 

10 

oode audCoodoo- 

47 

80 

30 


5 

1 123 

loor with Aioul* 

46 

96 

10 


3 

27 

goad. Cross great 

45 

51 

15 

ff 

2 

41 

road to Mully. 

44 

28 

15 

f) 

1 

62 

putna. 

43 

34 

55 

II 

6 

62 


» 

>» 

» 

1 

123 


42 

85 

30 

II 

5 

no 



19 

55 

li 

1 

44 

Division of 


60 

10 

II 

2 

192 

Maharajdroog^ 

41 

336 

28 

II 

6 

If 

Coodooloor and 

40 

354 

>1 

V 

3 

44 

Aroul^^ad. Moo- 
goodaD. 


Leaving the Cauvery at Moogooda E., it will be seen 
that the boundary passes over a country mudh more open 
than the previous part, the thick forest has given way to a 
jungle of light brushwood occasionally interspersed with 
trees of a larger growth, but the wood is in scarcely any 
place sufficiently thick to answer the purpose of defence* 
The declivities over which the line of d'vi^iou passes 
during^ this distance are few and inconsiderable. 
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MEMOIR OP THE 


Distances. 


The general character of 
the Hemmawutty river will 
be found in iti proper place 
thia portion of it ia only ford- 
able for a part of the year, 
the country on ita bonlers in 
formed of open waving Hlupea 
well cultivated and inhabit- 
ed. The breadth of the river 
ii about aix hundred feet, 
it haa rather a rocky bed, and 
the height and precipitoua 
ateepneM of itnhanKe rendera 
it a good natural defence. 

Quitting the Hemmawutty 
the boundary paaaea over the 
Kauty holay, this nulla haa 
generallv a good flow of 
water, its lanks are low and 
it is fordable moat piirt of the 
year to 36. 


From this it paaaea through 
a little paddy cultivation to 
38. 

Thenoe it again proceeds 
alot g the Kaity holay to 31 
whence quitting it, it runs 
along a smaller branch of 
this nulla to 28. Quitting 
this nulla the boundaiy pass* 
Bs over comparotively easy' 
and open slopes to 25. 

From this j^nt it slightly 
lescends and paaiee a s maf l 
itream and the oultlvation 


descends and paaiee a smaU 
Itream and the oultlvation 
of TegmdhuUy close to 24 
where ft crosaes the road to 
Bisaly. From thia the bound, 
try dightly deaoenda running 
close toaome ctdtivation and 
branch of 
the Kauty holay at 


271 

1 58 

258 

15 

294 

15 


285 

58 

313 

16 

346 

15 

287 

15 

314 

58 

271 

30 

215 

10 


275 

40 

313 

30 


259 

28 

333 

28 


161 

32 

161 

32 

104 

10 

180 

” 

259 


208 

30 


269 

30 

180 


160 

28 

216 

35 


Ml 124 20 

Ml 108 10 


Division of 
Coodoohxir 
Ooiidley and 


Moogoodrt c 
Division of Mah 
wyee 

Miingcerabad 
and Coadley. 


Yeggudhnlly 
dose sod here 
oroBs road to 
Biisjy. 

Cr^ alai^e 
branch of the 
Kauty holav 















DESCfilPTION. 


Angles. I Distances. 


Quittiog the ntilU it ex* 
poneoces some illght aoclivi* 
tiM, but passes over a geoer- 
ally open anti rather waving 
co'intry till to 20 it meets here 
close to the village of Chem- 
tnunhully a large branch of 
t!io Kauty holapr from this it 
pusses along this nulla till to 
li), this stream is small ; its 
banks h>w, everywhere ford- 
aMe, the otmntry on each 
side is well cultivated. Quit- 
ting’ the nulla it nasses over 
oiten and utidulatmg ground 
cro-tMiig a little paddy culti- 
vation at 17. Thence it pro- 
cce Is over simila*' co mtry to 
No 10, passing close by Co- 
diigu betta, it descends to a 
s nail nulla and ascends to 
14 from tins the boundary 
p tsses over a steep and bare 
li'lge running by Narhully 
Heelrashy betta till to Moor- 
lukky betta 12. From this 
it descends to the nulla near 
Veddachiuta, thence passes 
along it to the junction of 
larger one No. 9 Dara. Quit- 
ting this it ascends with con- 
siderahle steepness to Nitty 
lictta No 8. Fnjm this point 
it coutinues to pass over an 
exceeding steep and precipi- 
tous ridge crossing a cuddung 
or breast work at 5, the aocii{ 
vitics of this ridge Are of un- 
equal elevations but all are 
high, its top is bare, but the 
country immediately at its 
foot is exceedingly jungly. 
From this point the bound- 
ary passes along one of the 
streams forming the head of 
the Coomardanw river, it runs 
to till MfWjjooda A, through 
an exceorhug st^ and 
thick forest, ^is point form- 
ing the division between 
Canara, Codugu, and Mysore. 
Leaving Moogooda the 
boundary after some distance 
begins to awieiid ^e sides 
of the steep and jungly hiU 
ofSoobramuhni endpasehag 
within 


256 

40 

288 

10 

255 

30 


222 

40 

205 

15 

306 

20 


333 

10 

276 

28 

330 

1.5 

274 

45 

225 

56 

249 

28 

223 

30 

234 

45 

286 

30 


^1 


Division of 
Mooloor, Quwd- 
holly and Mun* 
geerabdd. 

Cross oultiva- 
tiou, UhrisioQ of 
powdhully. 
Veddooa Naad 
and Muogesnt* 


Cross Cud- 
ung. 
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IlEHOm OF THI 


Angles. I Dietiiiccs. 


DESCRIPTION. Noe. 


a siiort distance of the 
Kummit of that hill reaches 
the top of a ridge proceeding 
from it at 5. From thur it dee- 
oeoda with great steepnesa to 
6, having run for a short dis- 
tance through a small nulla 
in one of the clefts it conti- 
nues to DM through till 9, 
where it Joins another one of 
greater magnitude along 
which it passes, following its 
various windings to 20 where 
running close by the villas 
of Yeddoonoor. This nulla u 
Joined by another large one 
running from the foot of the 
KuddumkuU ghaut, the nul- 
la over which this boundiiiy 
runs is small, but, till pass- 
ing the foregoing village it 
runs through an exce^ing 
steep and Junglv country, 
the fall of the ghauts being 
till within a short distance 
of that place almost precipi- 
tous, (quitting the village of 
Yeddanooroo the boundary 
passes over the Kudduinkull 
bolay till to 22, quitting it, 
it proceeds over easy slopes, 
and again joins the small 
nulla close to the village of 
Agrarum at 26. The last 
short distance being dose to 
the cultivation of that village 
from this to 26, it passes a- 
long the KuddumkuU holay, 



Division of 
Koliiitiuggiirra 
and Yeddooa 
Naail. 


Village of Agra 
|i'UD) dose Divi 
don of Hoolunt 

uggurm and 
Kunderpaudee 

Division of 
Kunder^mudee 
and Yainkull 
Daverhully. 
Pass great rou< 
toSoobrainuL.. 


from this to 26, it passesl- ” iMVerhuIly. 

long the Kuddum^ holav, rou' 

Here quitting it runs close to * t toiSoobrainuL.. 

the cultivation (A fiauUeela, 

and ascends with some slight r 

steepness tiU to 29, thence it 

proceeds along a ridge (the 

first part rather steep the 

latter gentlv decreasing in 

elevation, out the whole 

covered with a rather thick 

jungle) and passing the great 

road to Soobramuhni at 31, 

meets the Coomsrdany river 

eloee to the village of Hoeo* 

huUv at 33. 


From the point where the bomdaty quits the Hemiaismtty tin wn-iitf ih» ti«n^ 

Tholoor doss lo Oodnmbstta (NO- M)ltpro<»edsthron|h aoomparaUvdy ohsmeakn ooimtry 

•* •iXh.TllWM. 

nn«wnllwoMtiBvM«f 
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DESCUiraON. 


Tt will b« seen that the Coo- 
marda/rj constitutes the nor- 
thern Mundary for a consi- 
demble distance, it forms a 
goo<l natural limit and tole- 
rably strong barrier ; as such 
however it is more formidable 
frf)m the general height of 
its banks, than the dejith of 
its stream which adiyita of 
its being forded m many 
places, and it is only in the 
rains that it can be consider- 
ed as presontin g any hoi ious 
obstacles in this particular ; it 
is generally of naiTowbreiulth 
in no part being greattir than 
theseventli of a mQo, the lied 
is of an uneven surface, being 
gcnerallv rocky. The country 
on the Wders of this river 
consists of low steep slofies, 
partially covered with tr ees. 


This portion of the fron- 
tier is not crossed by any large 
communications, numorous 
parts however connect the 
Tillages on either side. 



40 319 15 

41 270 40 

42 217 10 

43 204 16 

44 298 60 

46 231 40 

46 283 46 

47 4 15 

48 314 „ 

49 266 10 

60 314 40 

51 3(H 10 

62 317 28 

63 286 10 

64 299 „ 

66 264 40 

56 297 30 

67 276 10 

68 319 40 

69 274 40 

60 227 30 

61 231 20 

62 205 43 

m 273 „ 

64 305 40 

65 ,, „ 

()6 287 40 

67 33 45 

68 2<i5 50 

69 319 28 

70 278 28 i 

71 325 30 

72 19 10 

73 326 68 

74 19 „ 

76 338 


Division of 
Yanikul and Si* 
oily. 

Division of Si- 
cily and Kaum- 
pandy. 

Division of 
Kaumpandyand 
Kniemnhnifrom 
tbmtho Division 
of Kaiemuhni 
and Punjayand 
from tbo 0’P50 
of Punjay ami 
Ihindady, 

DiviMion of 
Bundady and 
Kndditbndda. 

DiviKion of 
Kuddul>ndda A 
Amrakoopaudy. 

From this O S’ 
50 in tlio Divi- 
Lion of Ainni- 
'koopandy ami 
Ihdiiiry. 

From 0-6j^ i« 
the Divinion of 
Pi diary and 
Poo I tool’. 

Fmm I Ilia 0*1. 

"5 in fin* Divi- 
ioii of I’ooMoor 
UKiUditgiiellooi, 
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Angles. 

Dintanoes. 

1 

1 

Miles. 

1 

1 

m 

216 

40 


7 

n 

81 

245 

50 


2 

110 

82 

193 

40 


4 

10 

83 

221 

40 


3 

65 

84 

190 

28 


1 

170 

85 

234 

10 


3 

170 

86 

180 



3 

170 

87 

134 

28 


1 

110 

88 

180 



4 

no 

89 

261 

16 


2 

166 

90 

297 

16 


2 

166 

91 

264 

40 


2 

. 60 

92 

287 

36 


2 

137 

93 

193 

40 


1 

110 

94 

277 

40 

1 

66 

95 

239 



2 

100 

96 

254 

30 


1 

no 

97 

140 

50 


1 

166 

98 

173 

30 


2 

60 

99 

134 

30 


1 

166 

100 

82 



1 

no 

101 

134 

35 


3 

200 

102 

187 

30 


2 

no 

103 

238 

16 


3 

140 

104 

254 

40 


4 

55 

105 

143 

50 


5 

10 

106 

91 

30 


1 

120 

107 

169 

10 


1 

no 

108 

.197 

40 


•3 


109 

262 

60 

<•1 

1 

66 

110 

98 



1 

166 

111 

137 

16 1 

5 


112 

133 

40 j 

}) 

4 

55 

113 

164 


II ; 

4 

55 

114 

129 

60 


1 

90 

115 

253 

45j 


8 

140 

116 

168 

10 

II 

2 

100 

117 

263 

60 

1) 1 

2 

120 

118 

152 

35 

n 

2 

166 

119 

226 

10 

» 

1 

no 

120 

180 


II 

2 

no 

121 

168 

15 

II 

3 

100 

122 

279 

40 

II 

2 

140 

123 

199 

40 

n 

4 

166 

124 

164 

10 

n 

2 

no 

125 

88 

15 

ff 

4 

166 

126 j 

125 

68 


3 

' 160 

127 1 

10 

■ 1 


1 

no 

128! 

84 

II 


4 

160 


Objeoti. 













COBUOtJ SORVBT. 
















ooTOSti aiimt. 


10? 



The boundary having re« 
ed the PuUwunniat 221 


•* *v,a TUudoor holay till iU falling iftto the 
From the point where the boun ^ without any kind of difficulty. Indeed fw 

thie distance it is quite factitious, 
by natural limits. 


The boundary having reach- 
ed the Puiswunm at tWl, u 

marked by its stream till to 

228, this river is here only 
a furlong broad, and being 
deep, and having high and 
precipitous Ijanks is not to 
)Q passed during this distance. 

Leaving the Fuwwunni tho 
line of Hcpaiution runs along 
a small nulla till to 2.13. Its 
low banks and shallow stream 
renders it easily passed in 
all places. . 

Ascending from this nvu- 
let the boundary j^ses over 
a low but steep ndpe of hills, 
covei'ed with a thick jungle 
and continues to proceed 
over a rugged and uneven 
surface till reaching 241 . 

At which points it meets 
a small nulla along which 

and partly through the culti- 

vation of Bundeearka, it runs 
till to 246, having the country 
on each side steep and jungly. 

Leaving the cultivation the 
line marking the lindts 
cends with considerable 
steepnesi, passes fora short 
way over an elevated ndge 
till to ‘251. 

Whence it rapidly d^uds, 
crosses the valley through 
which it had before passed, 
and ascends a s^P and 

elevated top till to 255. 

Whence It procee^ along 
the summits of a high ana 
Jungly ridge till to 257. 



222 

224 

15 

» 

223 

198 

15 

n 

224 

219 

35 

» 

225 

187 

n 

n 

226 

144 

45 


227 

222 

68 

» 

228 

139 

» 

it 

229 

112 

10 

it 

230 

88 

46 

it 

231 

68 

45 

it 

232 

91 

15 

it 

233 

55 

30 

it 

234 

76 

15 

it 

235 

107 

)> 

n 

236 

80 

30 

it 

237 

51 

30 

a 

238 

97 

15 

ii 

239 

64 

15 

a 

240 

91 

)» 

a 

241 

49 1 

10 

a 

242 

100 

30 

a 

243 

127 

16 

a 

244 

81 

30 

a 

245 

129 

16 

ti 

246 

97 

45 

it 

247 

29 

15 

it 

248 

334 

35 

it 

249 

76 

}f 

a 

260 

96 

10 

it 

251 

no 

n 

it 

252 

201 

15 

it 

263 

169 

35 

it 

254 

100 

16 

it 

265 

144 

30 

it 

250 

67 

10 

n 

257 

95 

45 

it 


190 

no 

200 

165 

n 

200 

»» 

170 

55 

no 

90 

120 

no 

60 

165 

55 

200 

165 

no 

165 

165 

no 

165 

165 

120 

165 

no 

no 

55 

no 

40 

55 

no 
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From this where the boundary falls into the Puiswunni till reaching thet 
elevated top at 257, it passes over rather high and steep slopes, the greater jiar 
a thick forest ; this portion of frontier is only crossed by a foot-path, aiid ytna 
be said to offer numerous obstacles to its being more generally traversed. 


Nos. 

Angles. 

O 

/ 

258 

180 


259 

137 

45 

200 

188 

55 

201 

140 

45 

202 

174 

35 

203 

231 

30 

264 

110 


205 

74 


200 

36 

45 

207 

220 

45 

268 

60 

15 

269 

22 

45 

270 

247 

15 

271 

10 

45 

272 

81 

15 

273 

32 


274 

91 

55 

275 

117 

10 

276 

31 

45 

277 

83 

30 

278 

290 

15 


177 

30 

280 

177 

‘M) 

281 

177 

30 

282 

177 

30 

283 

17> 

30 

284 

177 

30 

285 

148 

40 

286 

206 

45 

287 

265 

15 

288 

285 


289 

272 

16 

2iM) 

1 305 

58 

291 

254 

30 

292 

274 


29;3 

237 

1() 

2r>4 

284 

30 

295 

204 


296 

245 

40 

297 

180 


298 

139 


299 

186 

»> 


DESCRIPTION. 


Quitting thin point tho 
Iiwt mentioned boundary 
denoonds witii great steep- 
neaa till to 2^;?, the latter 

D fc having puaHcd along tlio 
of a (iiimll uuUa. 


Quitting it, it runa for 
lome distance along low 
llo|H*a, gradually however 
ascending to the high and 
jungly top at 271. 

Whence it nins along the 
crest of a high ndge to 274, 

From this it doscondH and 
falling into a small uulla 
posses along it till to 277. 


Quitting this it runs along 
the l)cd of a similar stream 
tul to 28.'!. The cultivation 
of Cullapooly lK)iderK on 
those nullas, but tbe Cauvery 
jo their neiglibourhood u 
hmi and steep. 

Fi-om tbe last ixunt tho 
boundary ascends with steen 
ness to 285 * 

From this top which is 
free from jungle, it descenils 
and poMiiig over numerous 
acclivities reaches a rather 
ItWe nulla at 289. Along 
, stream it passes tUl to 
! 2f0, this nulla is rather large, 
hM high lianks but can be 
PMsed without diflaoulty. 


Distances. 



1()5 

16(! 

17u 

HO 

HO 

1(>. 

105 

ill 

55 


20 

110 

120 

Ho 

120 

110 

110 

12(1 

110 


10 


110 

n 

10 

105 

» 

120 

20 

1 (! 

20 

56 

30 


Left 166 yds the 
point. 

[Left 200 yds tho 
point. 


[Here join lai-ge 
nulla. 










CODtTGU, SURVEY. 


m 


description. 


Quitting: it the line of divi- 
ttsoonda one of itstribu* 
tnry utreams to 302. 

Whence it losses into Pnr- 
ruthuddy point at 300, the 
latter part being particularly 
and 4cop. 

Tlicnco it prweoda along a 
vitrep and elovatod ridge to 
30 this hotter portion being 
iiiiito open. 

A steep descent to .Wv 
pu'i'iing over a sniAll nulla, 
at tliis place it pasaes a ateep 
ndgo to 311. 

And ascends another or a 
similar nature to 315, the 
whole of this latter space 
being a thick jungle. 

It continues ahmgasteop 
and precipil(»us lidge hi 310. 

Whence descending, it falls 
into a small nulla and con- 
tinues along It till uniting 
with the largo one at 322. 

Having unite<l with the 
large nulla at 325 it proceeds 
along its bed to 325. 


This stream is hero joined 
bv one of o(}ual magnitude , 
al,M)g wbioh the line of sopa- 
ntti >11 ascends to 334, tho^ 2 
ar,- 300 foot 

bro.id with steep banks and 
nil cxces-tively stony bed, 

Quittiiis this last point it 
asc nds for a short distance 
up .1 small rivulet, quitting it. 
iu e K'hes a high U,p whence it 
pio-eeds for a short distance 
ftloiig a bigb 1 idgo, but leav 
mi; I'us descent iMwsea over a 
minor one to 342. 



36 30 
72 40 I 

104 „ 

127 15 

86 .30 


Distances. 

CO 

1 

1 

1 

j Objects. 

f* 

3 



2 

0 


4 

no 


4 



3 

M 


1 

1 G 5 


2 

,, Pnrathuddy 


1 

55 point. 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

165 Cross small nul- 


6 

„ la. 


7 

55 


5 

» 


7 

165 


5 

55 

” 

3 

120 


3 

200 


4 

40 

1 

1 

no 


5 

„ 


3 

l»o 


3 

55 Here join largo 


2 

55 nulla, tlio divi- 


3 

55 sion of Tawa 

” 

6 

75 Naadand Paudy 

” 

7 

165 Naku Naad. 


2 



1 

100 

r, 

4 

100 

” 1 

3 

>» 


2 

no 


4 

no 


7 

„ 


7 

no 


3 

no 

1 

0 

55 


5 

20 


4 

ft 


4 

100 


2 

no 


4 

15 

, ” 

3 

55 

, ” 

3 

40 


2 

100 

1 *1 

2 




Th#.la«t portion of boundary rmis throiigh a thick r-u 

or JorVt iH only.cro««ea in one place, and m that 

tlcivd as at all passable. 


rest over steep ri<lges 
alone cannot be cousi* 
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The laifc portion of the boundary it will be seen, runs with but little excep- 
tion along the foot of the western ghauts passing for the whole distance through 
a forest of uncommon density, and invariably over Steep, and high ridges ; it is 
scarcely necessary to remark that this portion of frontier is of great natural 
strength and easily defencible throughout the wall formed by this range of moun- 
tains presenting a barrier that can only be passed at the few points where the 
roads may traverse it. 



The whole of the Wynaad boundary may bo said to pass aKuig the crest of 
a high ridge of hills, and is consequently from this circumstanco extremely 
strong, ana is rendered still more so by the rugged nature of the country in its 
vicinity. 











US 



Erom tiie minute natuie of the above description but little 
loore need be said with regard to the boundary. Conridered in a 
military bght, it will be seen, that it is covered by Hihs with little 
exception; about one third of its extent, that is, from the point 
where the Wynaad and Mysore boundaries unite till passing the 
village of Beendeeaduker ; from this gradually becoming weaker, it 
may be said to be quite open till meeting the Nittrawutti or Coom- 
ardarry ; the whole extent of that river though presenting a good 
natural boundary, cannot from its confined breadth be considered in 
every place a very defencible one — leaving it hills again cover the 
line of demarkation till it meets the champaign district of Yail- 
sowra ; from this the frontier is entirely open till the point where it 
joins the Cauvery — that river though a tolerably good barrier is 
still less so than the thick forest, which commencing from where 
the boundary quits its stream continues without interruption till to 
the Kaydeegay Holay ; the point, as has just been observed, where 
the Hills may be said to commence. 




APPENDIX. 

W 


PART I 



TRIANGLES 

The Triangular operations of Colonel Lambton in connecting 
the two coasts of the Peninsula having been carried through Codu- 
gu, the subsequent series will necessarily be of minor consideration, 
such however became absolutely requisite as those above alluded to 
were of too great magnitude to admit of their being useftil in taking 
up the geographical detail of the country. The accompanying Tri- 
angles will therefore be viewed as only filling up the primary ones 
which served as their basis, and for the purposes that have been 
stated, their amount has been limited to such a number as were 
found sufficient for facilitating the operation of the Topographical 
Survey. The great magnitude of the Primary Triangles rendered it 
difficult in some measure to determine, with that nice accuracy that 
could be desired, some of the intermediate ones, as the Telescope of 
the ordinary Theodolite, is not sufficiently powerful to cut with pre- 
cision, objects at so considerable a distance; each side however has 
been separately determined from distinct data, and^tho general re- 
sults were found in every instance of sufficient correctness, to answer 
in a satisfactory manner all the purposes for which they were 
intended. 
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Tadiandamale and Bettadipoor — 5'3015991 


1 

[adiandamale . . . 

Maullimby 

Bettadipoor 

sii 

77 

70 

36 

67 

27 

»* 

it 

** 

5-2854870 

60305950 

192909 

107299 


SOOBEAMCHNI AND BETTADIPOOR- 

-5-2323200 

170734 


Soobramuhni . . . 

26 

37 

» 

4.-88840C3 

77340 

2 

MauUimby 

134 

33 

» 

5-()307-173 

107330 


Bettadipoor 

18 

50 






Bettadipoor and 

Tadiandamale— r)'3()1599l 

200202 


Bettadipoor 

39 

8 


512112;)3 

132100 

3 

Cotay Betta 

100 

21 


5- 1088407 

128482 


Tadiandamale . . . 

40 

29 





Tadiandamale and Soobramuhni— 5 2141293 

163730 


Tadiandamale . . . 

14 

19 

29 

5- 109 149 

128543 

4 

Cotay Betta 

126 

I 35 


47028505 

50449 


Soobramuhni . . 

39 

1 

31 


0 


Soobramuhni and J}i;TTAi)n'<'OB-/-«:!2.‘!2(-0 

170734 


Soobraiiiulmi .. 

:)4 

i 

i 26 

» 

470400U 

1 50582 6 

1 

5 

Cotay BetU 

.li:» 

4 


5 121O809 

1 1321-50 


Bettadipoor 

.| 12 

30 

»» 



L .. 

CoTAY Betta and Bettadipou 

u— 5-1210809 

132150 


Cotay Betta 

. rA 

2 

li 

4-S3S0305 

1 08870 

6 

MauUimby 

. 94 

40 

it 

5-0306701 

j 107317 


Bettarlipoor 

. 31 

18 

1 
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Maullimby and BOTTADffoOB— 50806701 107817. 


7 

MauUimby 

CodergurrahuUy... 
Bettadipoor 

49 

85 

45 

10 

23 

27 

n 

tf 

4*8849508 

4*9109563 

76727 

81462-2 


CoTAY Betta and Bbttadipoob— 51210869 

132156 


Cotay Betta 

20 

27 




8 

CodergurrahuUy... 

145 

27 

tt 

47543025 

66794 


Bettadipoor 

14 

6 


4-9107182 

81417 


Maullimby and 

Cotay Bbtta— 4-8380805 

68870 



39 

51 




9 

Soobramuhni . . . 

61 

8 


4-8876237 

77201-1 


Cotay Betta 

79 

1 


4-7024615 



Bettadipoor and Soobramuhni— 5 2323200 

170734 


Bettadipoor 

26 

36 

>» 



10 

CodergurrahuUy... 

133 

8 


4*9087025 

81040*6 


Soobramuhni . . . 

20 

16 

l» 

5*0201789 

104756 


Maullimby and 

Cotay Betta— 4*8384902 

68943 


MauUimby 

45 

32 




11 

CodergurrahuUy.:. 

60 

3 


4*8844758 

76643 


Cotay Betta 

74 

25 

»» 

4-7643040 

5679|4 


CODBRQUBBAHULLY AND MaULLIHBY — 1'8840608 76727. 



CodergurrahuUy... 

60 

3 

n 

4,8389652 


12 

Cotay Betta ... 

74 

25 


69018*6 


MauUimby 

45 

32 

» 

4,7547062 

56484*8 
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CoDniCUrrAET LLY A:iD MAULLIMr.Y~4‘8849503 


m 

rC7274 


Cod Tgurraliully.. 

. 47 45 

» 

50203372 

104799 

13 Soobramuhni .. 

40 52 


48911277 

77820.5 

MaulUmby 

85 23 

>» 



Maitllimby j 

lnd Bettadipoor— 5 03059 5C 

107298 






Maullimby 

112 39 


4-6649827 

40236-2 

Hurrugul . .. 

48 31 


51211697 

132181 

BettacHpoor 

18 50 

- 



Bkttadipoor and Cotay Bettj 

v-5 1210869 

132153 

Bettadipoor 

12 29 


51211559 

132177 

15 Hurrugul 

83 43 

ft 

44384101 

23734 

Cotay Betta 

83 48 

n 



CODSliaURRAHULLY AND MaULLIMB' 

t~4‘8849508 

76727-4 

Codergurrahully... 

3G 44 

n 

4-8436203 

69702 

16 Hurrugul 

79 47 


4-6685597 

4GdlS6 

Maullimby 

63 29 

ft 



1 

Bettadipoor and Hurrugul— 5121 1697 

132181 

Bettadipoor 

26 37 

tf 

4-90^^4888 

81000-6 

17 CodeigurrahuUy... 

22 7 

tf 

4-8445997 

69199 

Hurrogol 

31 IG 



f 

Mauiximbt and Cotat Betta* 

-4-8380305 

68885 


4-6655622 

4'4578214 
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C'ODUOU t.i:ilVKY. 


CoTAY Betta and Maullimby— 4 8384902 68943 


19 

I Cotay Botta 

1 Kooiilhiilly 

Maullimby 

44 ' 1.) 

97 lo 

38 ; 30 

! 1 

40300564 

4*0801535 

43257 

48546 


Kodndhully and Cotay 

Be'ETA— 4*0300504 

43257 

20 

Kooiidhully 

Kalkunduor 

Cotay Betta 

08 . 9 

70 30 

41 15 

1 i 4*4^05531 

1 4-6290028 

' ” 1 

30238 

I 42560 


BeTTADIPOOR and ( ^)TAY 

Bett.V— 5*1210809 

132133 

21 

Bctt!Mlij)00" 

K'llkimdoor 

Cota/ Ikdtn 

■ 18 1 2 

1 

104 50 

1 _ ' 

57 ,, 2 

” 1 5 05!)!)208 
” 1 4 ;*?r.!)252 

114730 

42357 


M VTTLLIMBY AMD KoONDJKTAA'— lCr.fn:;:;.") 

48540 

22 

daulliin'iy ... 

KalkuU'loor 

Kooiidhully 

53 50 

117 8 

2:) 2 

” 1 4 4227:C.5 
” ' 4-4.':>158.'.!) 

20409 

30310 


MAULLrillY AMD BEirADIPOOR .VoSooOAO 

107299 

23 

Maullimby... 
Kalkuudoor 
li/ttadqH)ur 

99 21 

07 18 

13 21 

4-42y0io2 

sdjysois) 

97 

26855 

114763 


Cotay Betfa and Maullimby— l\So':: d'; 2 

C8943 

24 

— 

Cotay Betta 

Hurrugul 
MaulliiiA)y 

29 49 

132 14 

17 57 

4-457830a 

^6055622 

ft 

28696-5 

46298 
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KOONDHTJTXT AND MATTLLMBY 

-4-G861530 

48546 

— 

Koondliully . • 1 

72 1 

i: 

..1 

1 

4.232004.' 

17061 

25 

Humigul 

87 1 

12 

'•1 

1 

4*6054872 

46290 


Maullimby... 

20 1 

33 





Bettadipoor and Maullimby— 5 03050 )0 

107299 


Bettadipoor 

18 

50 

>■ 

S 1201690 

132182 

26 

Humigul... 

48 

31 


4oGI9827 

4G2'ir)-2 


Maullimby 

112 

30 






Maullimby an 

D BETrADli’OOll— -O-O.'IOoOoO 

107229 


Maullimby... ••• 

133 

11. 


V 08 1 / 10/ 

4.8385- 

27 

Koondlmby 

1 

12 


0 1071.824 

1 17050- 


Bettadipoor 


4 



— 


Maullimby and Betiadu’oor— :< i):J0uu8J 

107317 


Maullimby 

01 

41 


5 0:>91!).;.l 

100520 

28 

Noorkull 

53 

11 


50460300 

111181 


Bettadipoor 

00 

i 

8 

>1 


.! 


Kalkundook and CETrADiroon-5-;).^:J8C2 1 1 HT79 


' 

Kalkuudoor 

04 

29 

1 

’’ 4-9530822 | 

89759-9 

29 

Noorkull 1 

08 

41 

1 ” 6-01.59173 ' 

111152- 


Bettadipoor 

40 

47 






- 

— 



HUEEUGUL AND BErrADIFOOE-512U539 


— 

Hurrugul 

56 

20 


4-9446688 

88037-71 

30 

Noorkull 

Bettadipoor 

82 

41 

10 

18 

n 

I ” , 

5 04589oo 

111140.1 
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CoTAY Betta and Bettadipook— 5'1211203 


1321GG 


Oo'.ay Betta ... 56 5; 

31 Noorkull .... 94 5 

!3etta(Iipoor ...! 2(S 52 

» 

4-80G0782 

S0457(iS)8 

63985* 

111114* 

CoTAY Betta and Tadiandamale >5*1088407 

128482 

1 Cotay Betta ... 43 ' 20 ' 


1 




4-8058745 i 

I GS955 

32 1 Koorkull 108 31 






4-9C87117 

93049 

1 Tadiandamale ... 28 9 




TADI.\NDArALE AND SOODRAMUHNI— 5 2141293 

1 163730 

Tadiand.Minalo 22 16 

30 



S3 Muadukayray 1 3 


4 9296028 

85036 

Tree... j 


4'95S7741 

9U944 

Soobramuhni ...' 20 45 

80 



SoERAMUIINI AND COTAY BlTTA— 4 7023616 

50392 

Poobrnmulini . \ IH 17 




34 Mmldukayiivy ) ' ^ „ 


4-9584396 

90874 

Tn*o... j 


4CG10478 

45819*2 

Cotay Betta ...141 32 





CoTAY Betta and Tadiandamale— 61091497 


35 Muddukayray 
Tree... 

Tadiandamale 


41 

53 


157 

10 


7 

57 



4CG11101 

4-9297356 


CoTAY Betta and Noorkull— 4-8058763 


45825-8 

85062* 

639553 


4*6651961 

4-5063833 
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Boobramuhni and Bettadipoor— 5*2323200 


37 

j Boobramuhni 
Noorkull 

. 40 

00 

10 

505C8G03 

113968* 

. 98 

. 41 

42 

17 

” 


Bettadipoor 

5045413G 

111023* 


j 50 

jrADIANDAMALE AND MuDDUKAYRAY TrEE— 4*929GG92 85049* 


Tadiandainale . 

20 

3 

20 



38 

. Noorkull . . . 
Muddukayray ) 

G5 

12 

40 

4-9701672 

4-5009'>13 

93301*3 

32133* 


Tree... j 

94 

44 



Koondhully and Maullimby— 4G8G1535 

48546 

39 

Koondhully 

129 

30 


4-4GG8973 

29302 

Soorlaby Peak ... 

31 

54 

•> 


4-95();3.i93 

70885 


Maullimby 

18 

8G 



Mullimby and Bettadipoor— 5 0305450 

107286 

40 

Maullimby , . . 

114 

3C 


4850327G 

70848 

Sooi’Iaby Peak . 

40 

11 



25 

13 

„ 

5*1795035 

151183* 

Bettadipoor 


Koondhully ^nd Bettadipoor— 51 510117 

145040 

41 

Koondhully 

9C 

48 

- 

4'4GG8528 

29299 

Soorlaby Peak . . 

72 

7 


147929 


11 

5 


3-1700532 

Bettiulipoor 



Koondhully and Kalkundoor— 4-4810698 

30274 ■ 


Koondhully ilOO 1 

21 1 


4'4GG0G65 

29246- 

42 1 



1 


Soorlaby Peak ...I 

40 

39 1 



39 

I) ! 

L 


4-6000730 

45716*8 

Kalkundoor . .1 


B 
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Maullimbt Am) Bettadipoor— 5*0306686 


107817 



Maullimby 

84 

43 

Payroor 

31 


Bettodipoor 

63 



COTAY BeTTA and BETTADrPOOR--6*1212478 


Payroor 


no 

30 


37 

33 


81 

57 



5*0598090 

5*3078943 


SOOBRAMUHNI AND TADIANDAMALE— 5*2141293 


CoTAY Betta andTadiandamale~51089437 



Cotay Betta 

71 

11 

46 

Seedasweor 

61 

15 


Tadiandamale . , . 

47 

34 


I 


50341828 
5 1422255 


Maullimby and TadianDamalk 5£854876 


50836039 
j 5.1422919 


CoTAY Betta and Tadiandamale— 5*1083437 


4-9571933 

485SCG04 


45 

42 

95 

36 

38 

42 



Cotay Betta 

33 

6 

48 

Tha’oor 

103 

39 


Tadiandamale ... 

43 

15 


114764 

203176 


Soobramulmi ... 

33 

29 31 



„ 60.566958 113945 

Noorkull 

104 

02 

1 


4-9690855 93129.1 

Tadiandamale ... 

42 

28 29 



90613* 

72221*5 
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125 


163730 


s 

Joobrauiidmi ... 

19 

10 

N 

60266869 

106388 

49 

rha’oor 1 

31 

57 


4-8590086 

72278-5 


Tadiandamale ... 

28 

53 

» 




Tadiandamale and SEEDASvreBBr-6 1422919 

- — r 

138768 


Tadiandamale ... 

90 

49 

W 

4-8586214 

72214 

50 

Tha’oor 

65 

52 

» 

61891103 

154564 


Seedasweer 

27 

19 

»> 





Bettadipoor and 

Noorkull— 5-0464717 

111294 


Bettadipoor 

25 

37 

>» 

4-8122514 

64901 

51 

Seedasweer 

126 

23 

)> 

4-7704687 

69768 


Noorkull... 

28 


»» 




Maullimbt 

AND 

Noorkull— 50897234 

109578 

— 

Maullimby... 

, 29 

’ 23 

)> 

6-0835811 

121221 

52 

Seedasweer... . 

. 64 

25 

» 

4-7753046 

59608 


Noorkull... 

.. 86 

12 

» 





CODBROUBEAHULLT *ND BErTADlPOOB-4 9108324 


81439 


53 


Codergurrahully.. 

Seedasweer 

Bettadipoor, 


62 

88 

40 


46 

63 

21 



Maullimbyakd 


Codergurrahtjlly- -4.8849508 


767273 



Maullimby 

16 

52 

It 

5-0837788 

121277 

64 

Seedasweer | 

24 

67 

” 

4-7224282 

52775 


Codergurrahrdly— 

|138 

11 ' 

At 

— - 
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Bettadipoor and Cotay Betta~5'1211203 



Bettadipoor 

54 ! 27 


55 

Seedasweer 

9(i 17 



Cotay Betta 

'29 1 1C 

1 

'it 


48 129334 
50331525 


MAULLIMBY and BE'fTADIl>OOU--5 0305950 


50837519 

4-8125571 


Seedasweer and Tadiandmale— •51122919 


32 

17 

ft 

01 

56 



47 

1 



Seedasweer 

28 

57 

Baingoor 

75 


Tadiandamale . . . 



5-1430000 

4-8339181 


Tadiandamale and Noorkull— 4-9087077 


121209 

019407 


Tadiandamale 
Baingoor ... ... 

Noorkull 

50 32 „ 

77 40 

45 42 

4-8334059 

4-9000107 

08 150 

79435!) 

Bettadipoor and 

TadiandJmai.i 

15901 

200202 

. . ... 




_ 

Bettadipoor . . 

19 53 „ ; 

5 2710031 

180897 

Baingoor . . . 
Tadiandamale . . . 

91 1-2 ; .. 

58 55 

t .^333005 ! 

08125 

Cotay Betta and Bettadipu r 

i 51211 203 

132100 

Cotay Betta 
Sayrungaul 
Bettadipoor 

122 48 ,. 

31 21 „ 

25 51 „ , 

5 0!!<;:)!:5 j 
5 3291081 1 

110840 

213534- 
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CoTAY Betta and Codebgijiihahully--4''754'48.)9 


Cotay Bejtta 

.102 

21 

Sayruugaul 

. 24 

1 

Codergurraliully.. 

.. 53 

22 


r)044;3099 

51.302128 


S0)nuAMuuNi AND Tha’oor— .) 02(j08(J9 


I Soobramuhni ... 12 1 1 

62 j MooJapaudee ...155 20 

Tlia’oor 12 I 23 


473!)1SI3 

4-7;)22I«.) 


Tlia’oor ! 12 | 23 : „ I 

Soobramuhni and Ootay Betta— 47020545 


70 

20 

24 


47339214 

51 

1 


47«3881’4 

58 

10 1 




Tha’oor and Cotay Betta— 4-9571939 


Tiia’oor ... 

64 Moodapaudco 
Cotay Betta 

...' 40 ’ 41 1 
. 104 , „ 

...’ 35 , 19 ; „ 

47322884 

47844554 

53.987 

00877 

Cotay Betja and Tha’oor— 4-9571933 

9001.3 0 

1 Cotay Betta. . . 

1 

65 1 Purnithuddy 

• Thabor 

,..i Hi 10 j „ 

.. 21 40 ' „ 

.,.142 10 „ 

o-nTOllO 

4-8340441 

150537 

08335 

Tha’oor 

AND MooDAPAUDT 

-47322185 

53.9782 

Tha’oor ... 

...'101 i 50 ; „ 

4-8340882 

08247 

60 Purnithuddy 

...' 33 , 40 1 

49790974 

95301 

Moodaiiaudy 

...i 44 ' 30 ! 

-J : ^ 
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ooDcar siraviT. 


COTAT BmA AND SOOBRAMDHNI— 4 7026546 50426 


67 

CotayBetta 
Chokaudee 

Soobramuhni ... 

43 

25 

111 

2 

22 

35 

I 

5-0390408 

4-9047163 

109406 

80300 

Tha’oor and Soobbamuhni— 5 0266869 106337 

. « 

68 

Tha’oor 

Chokaudee 

Soobramuhni ... 

47 

78 

53 

48 

49 

23 

» 

41 

4-9395358 

4-9047165 

87003-3 

80300 

Tadiandamale and Soobramuhni— 5-2141293 163730 

69 

Tadiandamale ... 

Chokaudee 

Soobramuhni ... 

28 

78 

72 

45 

42 

33 

» 

5-2021697 

4-9047658 

159283 

80309 

Moodapaddee and Tha’oor— 4-7322185 53978-2 

70 

Moodapaudoe . . . 
Chokaudee 

Tha’oor 

108 

36 

35 

35 

25 

» 

» 

H 

4-7258167 

4-9397445 

53188 

87045 

Tha’oor and Purruthuddy— 4§343635 68291 

71 

Tha’oor 

Chokaudee 

Parruthuddy 

66 

46 

67 

25 

23 

12 

tt 

ft 

4-9393087 

4-9367648 

86958- 

86449-9 


CoTAT Bsttaand Tha’oor— 4-9571933 90613-6 


CotayBetta 

m 

27 

» 


Chokaudee 

53 

27 

if 

5*0o9oo77 

1 lAOAOOOty 

Tha’oor 

76 

6 

M 

4*9393887 


72 


5-0893877 

4-9393887 


109493 

86978- 
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Tha’oob and Chokaudbb-4-9394943 


Tha'oor... 

~66 1 25 

n 

73 Purruthuddy ... 

67 1 12 

i* 

Chokaudee 

46 23 

n 


4-83454)91 | 
4-9369504 


68320-8 

86687-1 

63182-6 


Cihokaudee ... 82 24 4.9331512 

74 Purruthuddy . -33 29 .. 4.9302389 

Moodapaudee — 34 7 _ 


4-9381612 

4-9802389 


75 Purruthuddy 
1 Chokaudee... 


1 28 1 36 i 


6-1705757 

26 

21 


4-9375328 

.|l25 

3 


— 


Soobeamdhni and 


ChokadiJeb— 4 9947163 


Soobramuhni . . • 

41 

12 

M 1 

4-7393770 

Moodapaudee ... 

95 

59 ! 


1 4-72-57694 

Chokaudee... ••• 

42 

49 

» 



Tha’oob Vnd 


Tha’oor... 
77 Payrahjee . 
Chokaudee. 


... 36 36 
...120 8 
... 23 16 


4-6991430 I 
4-7779438 


Tha’oob and 


I Tha’oor ... 
Payrahjee ... 
Moodapaudee 


Moodapaudee— 47322884 

72 I 1 1 ”1 j.edQAOAl 


... 72 1 

... 66 51 

... 42 8 


45986969 

47503136 


148107 

86603 

80300-1 

64876-3 

63182- 


89732-2 

69971-8 

63986-9 

39691 

66274-7 
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Chokauhee and Moodapaudeb— 47257694 


53182’5 


Chokaudee 

59 

IG 

30 

4-7786837 

Payrahjee 

54 

15 

30 

4-7507071 

Mooiiapaudee . . . 

' G6 i 

28 i 

* 


Kunduddukdmale and Qoompay— 5*1008735 


80 Maddliow... 


48 

46 


82 

22 

’’ i 

, 48 

52 

1 

” i 


4*9816382 

4*9809750 


Bellanaad and Kunduddukumale— 5*1252515 


476300G6 

49M9291 


Goompay and Bfxlanaad— 4 7734G31 


39 

20 

39 

118 

8 

>} 

22 

31 

21 


Gooiupay 

82 Maddhow,.. 
Bellanaad .. 

Chokaudee 


34 

53 

„ 

35 

46 


109 

21 



4*9812614 

4*7640148 


AND P AYR AH JEE— 4*7783105 


660736 

56305-7 

126146 

95860-4 

957131 


579571 

95924-4 

59355-8 



Chokaudee 

90 

51 ! „ 

E 





1 

4*7997317 

63056 8 

83 

Maddhow 

43 

11 » 







4*9429939 

87698-8 


Payrahjco 

45 

58 



Tha’OOR AND C 

"hokaude 

E— 49394793 

86992 


Tha’oor. . . 

27 

3 33 







5-1026393 

126660* 

84 

Maddhow 

38 

48 27 


6Sl46*| 





4-8003458 


Chokaudee 

_J 

114 

8 „ 


\ 
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MiiDDHOW AND Belunaa9*h^:7635553 


58017 


85 


Maddhow... 
Chokaudee 
Bellanaad .. 


145 

M 


16 

45 

6 

18 

14 

54 


47995582 

50624163 


63031 

11554 


Bellanaad and Kunduddukumalb— 61252515 


133429 


86 

Bellanaad 

Chokaudee 

Kunduddukumale. 

57 

68 

53 

34 

37 

48 

» 

43 

17 

6*0630692 

5*0825416 

I 

11-6629 

120932 

Bullamale and Qoompay— 4 7402837 54990 

87 

Bullamale 

Maddhow 

Goompay 

76 

35 

70 

3 

53 

3 

1 

45 

14 

4-96702,77 

4-9808917 

92689 

95695 

Goompay and Bullamale-~4 7402863 649902 

88 

Goompay 

Kulbetta 

Bullamale 

61 
26 1 
92 

16 ! 

21 

23 

tf 

1 

60926700 

6-0359793 

123785 

108637 

Goompay iio) Maddhow— 4*981 1161 95745 

89 

Goompay 

Kulbetta 

Maddhow 

8 

26 

144 

47 

37 

36 

n 

tf 

n 

6-0927089 

4-6136539 

12379^ 

32632*8 

Bellanaad and Goompay— 4 7734631 59355*8 

90 

Bellanaad 

Kulbetta 

Goompaf 

I 

34 

19 

7 

n 

n 

\ n 

4-^766232 j 
,8-p929349 

1|3866 
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Maddhow and Bbllanaad— 4*7635553 
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Maodhow asd Uddooe— 4'6768490 47817 


97 

Maddhow ... 
NiddoopooUy . 
Uddoor ... 

.. 51 

.. 86 

41 

US 

j 58 
I 53 

. 

4-4991505 

45709018 

31861 

87230-7 

M^ddhow and Bellanaad— 4*7635553 5*8017 

98 

Maddhow... 
Niddoopoolly . 
Bellanaad 

. 53 

. 93 

, 

34 

41 

46 

n 

n 

4-4976301 

4-6700058 

81450-7 

46774-1 

Maddhow and Kunduddukumalk— 4*9817824 95892 

99 

Maddhow 

Purruthuddy .. 
Kunduddukumale 

27 

89 

63 

29 

11 

20 

it 

» 

n 

4*9329855 

4*1459893 

85702-9 

44257-7 

Tha’oor and Seedasweer— 5*1967839 157320 

1 

ThaW... 

Seedasweer 

27 

105 

56 

1 

n 

5*1345731 

4*8222741 

136324 

76256 . 

Noorkull an» Seedasweer— 4*7758506. 59683 

101 

Noorkull 

Seedasweer 

1 

n 

11 

49 

n 

4*7798080 

4*8823810 

■ 


BmADiPOOB AND Tadiandaxals— 5*3015991 200262 

102 

Bettadipoor 

Brummagerray ... 
radiandamale ... 

51 

66 

62 


3 

3S883683 

S-2361675 

194249 

172258' 

















1S4 


OO9VO0 snsm. 
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Seedasweer Am)' B rummagerray—S-I 680288 



Seedasweer 

27 

34 

20 

109 

Beerunnauny ... 

95 

36 

>» 


Brummagerray ... 

56 

49 

»> 


50928478 

4-8355620 


Noorkull and Beerunnauny— 5-0988172 


5-2373849 

48347756 


Brummagerray and Beerunnauny— •4-8352865 


4-9532199 

4-7402814 


Tadiandamale and Brummagerray— 5-2361516 


123836- 

68479-7 



Noorkull 

19 

20 


110 

Brummagerray ... 

37 

27 



Beerunuauny . . . 

123 

13 

)> 


. 37 

43 

>» 

,. 47 

35 

» 

. 92 

42 



j 26 

9 

>» 

122 

15 

30 

1 

35 

I 

30 


5-0281678 

4-9531163 


eerajenderpettTree AND Seedasweer— 4-8823253 


106700 
189766-9 i 


113 


64 

46 


4-5090719 

37074 

Moogootagayray,., 

86 

13 


4-8397194 

69138.7 


Seedasweer 

29 

1 



Tadiandamale and Seedasweer— 51 422580 

138758 

114 

Tadiandamale . . . 

Moojjootajjayrav. . .. 

29 

102 

4 

17 

30 

»i 

60277195 

106390 


Seedasweer 



48 

38 

30 

48389109 

69009 9 



.l:l6 
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Tadusoaxale and BaDXXAaaaRAT— 5 - 2361.518 


172247 
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Table elu toing the Distances of the several points from the 
Meridian of Babroyn^ Droog and its Fei'pendicular. 


Places Computed. 

Distances from Babroyn, 
Drooo on this 



Tadiaudamalo 

Tha'oor, 

Baiiigoor, 

Sayrungaul, 

Pa-yroor, ... 

Veerajenderpett Tree, 

Moogoiitagayray, 

Beerunnauny, ... 

Brummagerry, 

Seedaaweer, 

Noorkull, 

Muddukayray, ... 

CodergurrahuJly, 

Bettadipoor, 

MauUimby 

Koondhully 

Hurrugul, 

Kalkundoor, 

SoorlaW Peak, 

Cotay &tta, 

Soobramubni, 

Moodapaudee, ^ 

Payrahjee, ...» 

Chokaudee, 

Bullaraale, 

Bellanaad, 

Ooompay, ... 

Niddoopoolly, 

Maddhow, 

Kulbetta, . . 

Uddoor, 

Eujiduddtt Ramale» 

Purmthuddy, 

331826 s 
263598 „ 
263868 „ 
290790 „ 
309416 „ 
334899 „ 
351573 „ 
400161 „ 
435166 „ 
288083 „ 
274801 „ 
259672 „ 
246299 
245732 „ 
169870 „ 
171343 „ 
187495 „ 
185250 „ 
194570 „ 
214445 „ 
170437 
211829 „ 
240727 „ 
181290 „ 
116722 „ 
137096 „ 
166502 „ 
182034 „ 
175154 „ 
158756 „ 
218061 „ 
^68603 „ 
TO8104 „ 
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